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HAYDN’S OPERAS. 
HAYDN when a boy was, as is well known, chorister 
at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and when his voice began to 
break, Capellmeister Reuter soon found a pretext for dis- 
missing him; his singing had previously given great 
pleasure to Maria Theresa, the Empress, but now she 
declared that it “was more like the crowing of a cock 
than anything else.” Soon after his dismissal the poor 
lad made the acquaintance of Kurz, a favourite comic 
actor, who commissioned him to write music for his 
magic farce, Ler neue, krumme Teufel. There was a 
scene in it of a drowning man, and the young composer 
expressed doubts as to his being able to describe it in music, 
for he had never set eyes on the sea. Kurz placed two or 
three chairs together, placed himself on them, imitated 
the gestures of a drowning man, and shouted out, “ Aber 
sehn’s denn nit wie i schwimm?” Haydn at once sat 
down to the clavier, and satisfied Kurz by the tone- 
picture which he improvised. So runs the story. Any- 
how, the opera was written and proved successful. It was 
performed at Vienna, Prague, Berlin, and other places. 
The libretto has been preserved, but the music, unfortu- 
nately, is lost. This opera was produced in 1752, and ten 
years passed before Haydn again tried his hand at writing 
for the stage. In 1761 the composer entered the service 
of Paul Anton, Prince Esterhazy, who died in April of the 
following year. He was succeeded by Prince Nicholas, 
his brother. On the occasion of the solemn entry of the 
latter into Eisenstadt, in May, there were festivities of 
all kinds. Haydn wrote four operas for a troupe of Italian 
actors; these works, however, seem to have been of 
minor importance, since he did not even give them a 
place in the catalogue of his works which he drew up in 
his old age. In the same year (1762) Haydn wrote 
music for a pastoral play, Acis und Galatea, of which 
some numbers have been preserved in the composer's 
handwriting. Pohl tells us that the arias are in the 
usual Italian form, and that the melodies are simple, but 
conventional. When Haydn paid his second visit to 
London, in 1795, he heard Handel’s Acis und Galatea 
at the King’s Theatre. In his diary he made this 
curious entry : “ The score is rich in wind-instruments ; 
I think if there were fewer, one would understand the 
principal melodies better.” 
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In 1767 Haydn wrote a buffo-opera, Za Canterina,; in 
the following year an Italian opera, Lo Speciale; and in 
1770 another, entitled Ze Pescatrici?. In 1773 came a 
burlesque opera, Z’/nfedelta delusa, which was produced 
in July, and given again on the occasion of the visit of 
Maria Theresa to Esterh4z in September of the same 
year. After the performance she said: “ When I want 
to hear a good opera I shall go to Esterhaz.” She also 
heard Haydn’s opera Philemon und Baucis, written for 
the Marionette Theatre. In 1775 Archduke Ferdinand, 
son of Franz I. and Maria Theresa, visited Esterhaz, 
when a new Italian opera of Haydn’s, entitled Z’/ncontro 
improviso, was produced, which won the approval of a!l 
who were present. In 1777 Haydn wrote the comic 
opera // Mondo della Luna, and the Marionette operétta 
Genovefens vierte Theil. \n 1779 the opera La Vera Cos- 
tanza, written for Vienna, but not produced there, was per- 
formed at Esterhiz. The opera was given at Pressburg, 
in German translation, in 1785, also at Vienna in 1790. 
Haydn was present at the latter performance, and wrote an 
account of it to his good friend Frau von Genzinger ; the 
letter, however, is lost. Pohl states that Za Vera Costanza 
was played at Paris, in 1791, at the Théatre Monsieur, 
under the title Zaurefte. Gerber, indeed, mentions 
Laurette as an opera written for Paris. Fétis, however, 
corrects the latter, and states that the opera was only a 
pasticcio made up from various works of Haydn. “We 
can,” says Pohl, “answer him in his own words : ‘ C’es¢ 
une erreur. Laurette consists almost entirely of num- 
bers from Za Vera Costanza, only arranged in different 
order; the overture of Avmida is given by way of in- 
troduction.” The second volume of Pohl’s “ Haydn” 
appeared in 1882. Now, already in the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale of July 6, 1879, there is an article entitled “ Une 
Trouvaille musicale.” M. J. B. Weckerlin, the chief 
librarian of the Paris Conservatoire, was the writer. He 
refers to a sale which took place in April of that year, at 
L’Hotel Drouot, of some old scores and orchestral parts 
belonging to the Théatre Italien. The last lot, which went 
for the modest sum of two francs and a half, contained an 
opera by Simone Mayer, an opera without any name, and 
La Vera Costanza, autograph score “del Signor Giusep 

Haydn.” The learned writer of the article quotes the 
following from the Orpheus (1841) of Auguste Schmidt :— 
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‘‘The Court of Vienna. requested Haydn to write an opera for 
the Imperial Theatre. The composer willingly agreed, and revised 
the music. of Za Vera Costanza. The author had, naturally, 
written his work to suit the capability and voice compass of each 
actor, Intrigue and base jealousy raised objections : another dis- 
tribution of ré/es was to be imposed on him, ‘Then the Titanic 
rage of a Gluck seized hold of the composer, generally so mild, and 
with Gluck-like brevity he replied : ‘/Anow what / have composed, 
and for whom.’ ‘Then jhe took up his score and returned to 
Eisenstadt. The prince (Nicholas Esterhaz) approved of his con- 
duct, and the opera was given at Eisenstadt.” 


The Overture, says M. Weckerlin, is not in Haydn’s 
handwriting, and Pohl’s above-mentioned reference with 
regard to it will explain this. The dramatis persone 
mentioned in this article agree with those given by Pohl 
from the original text-book. The Paris score has at the 
end, in Haydn’s hand— 


Fine dell opera. Laus Deo 785. 


In 1779, Haydn wrote L’/so/a disabitata for the Prince’s 
birthday, and of this opera Pohl speaks in very high 
terms. 

In 1780, La fedelta premiata was produced in the new 
theatre, the old building having been destroyed by fire 
in the previous year. 

In 1782, Haydn wrote Orlando Paladino (Ritter 
Roland) ; and, in 1783, his last opera for the Prince, 
viz., Armida.* 

In 1787, he was pressed to write an opera for Prague, 
but he declined, saying: “I should be risking much, 
for with difficulty would anyone find a place by the side 
of Mozart.” 

With respect to Haydn’s Italian operas, Pohl says that 
he worked entirely on the old lines. He was, indeed, 
influenced by Italian composers, and by Italian artists. 

As with most great composers, so with Haydn, writing 
for the stage had a special attraction. Towards the 
close of his life, he said to Griesinger that instead of 
sO many quartets, sonatas and symphonies, he ought to 
have written more vocal music; “for,” he added, “I could 
have become one of the first opera composers, and it is 
so much easier to write music under the guidance of a 
text than without one.” In a letter written by Haydn to 
Artaria, he thus refers to two of his operas :—“I am 
certain the like have not been heard in Paris, still less in 
Vienna.” These were Z’/sola disabitata (1779) and La 
Sedelta premiata (1780), Later on, however, he became 
acquainted with the great works of Mozart and Gluck, 
and acknowledged their vast superiority. It is only fair 
to Haydn to remember that his powers were limited by 
the taste of his patron and by the capabilities of his 
singers. He wrote to please others rather than himself. 
Yet under the most favourable circumstances, it is doubt- 
ful whether Haydn would have made his mark as a 
dramatic writer. Pohl says:—‘For the sake of the 
development of German music, one must feel thankful 
that Haydn only touched the borders of Italian opera, 
and that his desire to go to Italy remained unfulfilled, for, 
at best, he would only have become a successful imitator, 
not a path-breaking pioneer: he lacked, in the higher 
sense, that dramatic conception, sharp characterization 
and objectivity which are indispensable qualities for a 
stage tone-poet. His work in opera was, however, of 
advantage to him, in that it facilitated his ¢echnigue and 
increased his feeling for melodic beauty.” 

The same writer says that of all Haydn’s operas, Zo 
Speciale is the one best worthy of revival. The story is 
as follows :—Sempronio, an aged apothecary, wishes to 
marry his ward, Griletta. He has as rivals two young 





* In London he set to work at an opera~-Or/eo ed Eurydice—but did not 
complete it. 


fellows, Mengone and Volpino, the former of whom, 
without any knowledge of the business, manages to be 
engaged as Sempronio’s shopman. Many and merry are 
the pranks which the two play on the old man, who, com- 
pass in hand, is always studying maps, or reading papers. 
Mengone, in the end, wins the maiden, 

It contains 8 Arias, 1 Terzette, and 2 Quartets, as 
finales. Pohl considers the second of these quartets as 
the pearl of the opera. He may be right; but, all 
through, the music is bright and attractive. 

Haydn’s operas are more than a hundred years old, 
and, if revived, would no doubt be considered very old- 
fashioned. His recitatives, often accompanied, and at 
times sg fully, are interesting ; but the formal avzas, 
however fine as music, would be little to the taste of the 
present day. Then, again, some of them—as, for ex- 
ample, the first one for Rinaldo in Orlando Paladino— 
are terribly long ; and there are many florid passages 
which show that the vocalists had to be pacified. In his 
instrumental music Haydn had to please the Prince ; in 
opera, especially the prima donna or first tenor. If, 
however, allowance be made for the early date of 
his operas (they were all composed before Figaro and 
Don Juan had appeared), and for the circumstances 
under which they were written, they will be found pleasant 
and even profitable. They may have weak, but they 
certainly have strong points. Haydn, like Mozart, 
seemed to have an inexhaustible store of melody, and 
his fund of humour, as we know from his symphonies, 
was by no means small; in his lighter operas—as, for 
instance, Lo Speciale and // Mondo della Luna—it served 
him in good stead. In serious scenes, too, he could 
display depth of feeling and nobility. A perusal of his 
scores makes clearly evident that Haydn did not look 
upon the words as mere pegs on which to hang his music, 
but that he sought to bring out and intensify their mean- 
ing. Without musical examples it would be impossible 
to discuss the operas in detail, but one or two points of 
interest in the orchestration may be mentioned. 

Haydn is very fond of delicate effects. In // Mondo 
della Luna, for instance, while Buonofede is looking 
through the telescope of the astrologer Ecclitico, im- 
agining that he is actually gazing on scenes in that 
planet, there are fourteen bars of instrumental music 
scored for 


Fl., mezza voce; V.V.con sordini e pianissimo ; Viole 
and Bassi, Aiano and pizzicati, 


Of sordini, indeed, he makes frequent use in his opera 
scores. In Lo Sfectale-—a work which Pohl, by the way, 
thinks worthy of revival—there is an aria in the third 
act for Volpino scored for 


Corni, Oboi, V.V., uno Violino pizzicato; also Viole 
pizzicati. 


In // Mondo in one place Haydn ‘has two orchestras. 
Buonofede is transported, while asleep, into a beautiful 
garden, and on awaking actually believes himself in the 
moon. Ecclitico says to him: “Do you not hear the 
harmonious sounds proceeding from trees and shrubs, 
fanned by soft breezes?” Then the orchestra (strings 
only) commences thus :— 
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A second orchestra, behind the scenes, consisting of cornz, 
obot, and fagotti, at first echoes the above, and other 
phrases; then both orchestras play softly together. 
When this is over, Buonofede exclaims: “ Bravo! gli 
alberi in questo mondo suonan meglio de’ nostri sonatori.” 
While in the “ garden” moon he witnesses a dance of 
nymphs and shepherds: the orchestral music is played 
by strings and a Pfetfer! col Violino tmo, Another 
delicacy of orchestration may be quoted. In Z’/ncontro 
Improviso, a short middle section (Largo) of a scena for 
soprano is accompanied by a fagotto solo con sordino, and 
ail the strings muted. 

Haydn often gives separate parts to the ’celli and 
double-basses. In the overture (Sinfonia) of 77 Mondo 
they are written throughout on separate staves. And 
then, in soft passages, the double-basses are often silent. 
In a charming ava for Rosina in La Vera Costanza there 
is such a passage. The opening, on account of its 
striking likeness to a phrase in Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” 
my be quoted :— 








One more piece of scoring shall be mentioned. The 
short solo—for here Haydn keeps within dramatic limits 
-—is weird and effective. It occurs in Orlando Paladino. 
Charon is in his boat, addressing the unburied shades 
(“ Ombre insepolte di qua partite”), The opening bars 
for orchestra stand thus :— 
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It may be noted, by the way, that the movement is in a 
major key. 

Haydn knew when and how to employ the full 
orchestra (without trombones). In several operas clari- 
nets are employed ; and in a short march in L’/nconiro 
Impreoviso we find 

Triangl, Tampurin, Cinellen 
indicated on one stave. J. S$. S. 








“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BAC, OXoNn. 


IN a previous article attention was directed to the diffi- 
culty of avoiding exaggeration in the performance of old 
works on modern instruments and under modern condi- 
tions. Those who fulminate with more or less reason 
(and alas !.with knowledge oftener less than more) against 
modern “translations” of ancient compositions should 
keep in mind that extravagance is not confined to the 
performer and the editor, it is found as frequently in the 
ranks of the critics—the “ purists” who in public and in 





private, professionally or ex amatemr, protest against 
any tampering with what they regard as the sacred canon. 

After a pianoforte recital given by Mr. Paderewski some 
years ago, a concert-going amateur repeated the oft-made 
criticism, that it seemed to him as if “ one heard more 
Paderewski than Beethoven.” He was not a performer 
himself, and a little inquiry elicited the fact that he had 
never before heard the particular sonata chosen on that 
occasion for the programme, and he had never heard any 
artist except Halle play any of Beethoven's sonatas. It was 
natural enough that a musical ear should have been 
struck by the “ newness” of the impression produced by 
the work of a personality new to the hearer ; but the con- 
clusion was halting and immature, and certainly ought 
not to have been so readily believed by himself, or re- 
peated as a sober judgment to others. 

It was perhaps natural that Madame Schumann should 
have felt that she alone had the pure tradition in the 
performance of her husband’s works; but if popular 
impression does not wrong her, she was intolerant of 
the efforts of other artists to realize the meaning of 
Schumann’s compositions for themselves, and that to a 
degree which, had her power been equal to her desire, 
would have restricted “accepted” readings to the per- 
formances of herself and her immediate pupils—so long 
as these abstained from thinking for themselves. Did 
she ever remember the day when Schumann advised 
her to go and hear a young lady called Wilhelmine 
Clauss (now Madame Szarvady in Paris), if she wished to 
have a lesson in howto play his A minor concerto? For- 
tunately, the divine fire is not quenched though it be taken 
from the altar and committed to vessels borne by many 
hands to many lands; and although the magic of her 
touch is gone and the living memory is stilled, although 
her best pupils try their own wings now and add the force 
of their own personality to the valuable lessons she gave, 
there is nochance of Schumann’s memory being wronged 
or of any obstacle being opposed to the glorified free 
course of his compositions. 

Hallé once in Edinburgh took the opportunity offered by 
a public meeting to turn and rend the critic of that morn- 
ing’s paper, who had taken exception to his rendering ofa 
Chopin piece as not being the “accepted reading.” Who 
should know the correct reading, demanded the irate 
pianist, if not himself, who had been the daily companion 
of Chopin in Paris, and had heard him play every one of 
his compositions repeatedly? Alas for the truth of his 
contention if it were true; for the memory of nearly 
fifty years ago is apt to grow cold. As a matter of 
fact it is quite possible that both critic and criticized had 
right on their side ; for who is to be the judge of the 
“correct reading,” and what “accepted” reading of 
any great classic to-day would be accepted as “ correct ” 
by the audiences which heard the composer himself play 
Chopin’s A flat Polonaise, Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” 
Mozart’s C minor Fantasia, or Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue? 

The A flat Polonaise is an excellent example of a work 
the accepted reading of which is probably indebted to its 
interpreters. The example is peculiarly instructive be- 
cause the composer is not so long gone from us. Many 
living musicians have heard him play, technique has not 
markedly developed since the days of Chopin, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein, nor is there such a contrast between our 
pianoforte and Chopin’s as there is between ours and 
Beethoven’s or Mozart’s. Yet those who, like the writer, 
know Chopin only from books and published reminis-. 
cences can hardly conceive the composer at any time 
between the year 1843, the date of its composition, and. 
1849, the year of his death, doing full justice to his own 
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marvellous conception ;* and can anyone who has heard 
the march of armies, the thunder ofartillery, and the gor- 
geous pageant of history in all its overpowering pride of 
nationality as Rubinstein caused these to pass before us 
—can any such hearer believe (to put the matter on a 
comparatively low level) that the composition is bounded 
by the physical strength of one man, or the dynamic 
power attained by the instruments of one pianoforte 
maker ? 

In the case of a composition by an earlier master, 
especially if it be one of these startling prophecies which 
to every generation remain “ Music of the Future,” there 
is no doubt that the accepted reading to-day would be 
novel to the composer ; whether he could be brought to 
approve of it or not is another matter. Of such prophetic 
compositions, perhaps the best example is Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasia. Readings of this marvellous work are 
equal in number and variety to the army of its exponents. 
Some effects have become accepted tradition, a few of 
these dating from the time and probably from the render- 
ing of the master himself; and several suggestions by 
later interpreters are fast winning equal recognition and 
acceptance. Edition after edition has appeared; and 
while those who are suddenly confronted with Biilow’s 
edition find it difficult to realize that his printed interpre- 
tation of the original page is not necessarily “editing 
gone mad,” those who take the trouble to study the 
evolution of the traditions will find that these justify 
many of the editor’s suggestions, or at least show them 
to be the legitimate outcome or the open confession of 
much that had become the accepted readings of Biilow’s 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

The “ New Lamps for Old,” which are offered by editors 
and scholars in so many publications, belong to a distinct 
province of the subject, which must be left to the second 
part of this article. We are concerned now with sugges- 
tions made, with more or less reason and justification, 
and more or less success, by interpretative artists. 

These suggestions are the result either of the play of 
the artist’s individuality on the composer’s thought, or 
of the scholar’s study of the composition. In the former 
case the suggestions are subtle, sometimes entirely 
undefinable, often the outcome of a moment's inspira- 
tion, and are affected, sometimes indeed, induced, 
by the musical atmosphere and environment. It is a 
nature open to such magnetic influences, with the breath 
of genius blowing over it as it listeth, which proclaims 
the true artist, which ensures an ever fresh and ever 
refreshing exposition of tones that breathe and thoughts 
that burn. 

Such a nature is exposed to dangers from which more 
mechanical performers are exempt ; and the result of the 
passing inspiration or suggestion is not necessarily a flood 
of light, a pregnant suggestion, or even a successful 
effect. And this is why it is unwise to quote a single 
performance of a composition by any artist, however 
great, as the canon of speed, phrasing, light and shade, 
or general interpretation. 

So much depends on the surroundings, the condition 
of performance, the artist’s temperament at the moment 
—in short, what the Germans call “ Stimmung.” 
Paderewski has played the Allegretto of Beethoven’s p 
Minor Sonata (Op. 31, No. 2) at what must have seemed 
to the majority of his audience an extravagantly slow 
tempo. But if we grant that Paderewski is a consum- 
mate artist—as he is—and confess that he knows the 





* «Only pianoforte giants can do just’ce to this martial tone-picture, the 
physical strength of the composer certaiuy did not suffice” (Niecks, ‘* Life 
of Chopin,” Vol. ii., p. 247). 





movement at least as intimately as his critics do, it only 
remains to say that something in the movement itself, or 
in the atmosphere, or in the mood of the moment, sug- 
gested on that occasion a reading which was more dis- 
tinctly novel than successful. The very uncertain factor 
of the artistic temperament frees such temporary exagger- 
ations from the charge of extravagance—a term which 
can only be applied to thoughtless license or intentional 
mannerism. 

The breath of genius truly bloweth where it listeth, and 
its influence cannot be commanded. But it is quite pos- 
sible to envelop an artist in an atmosphere in which no 
spark of inspiration can live. Goand hear Popper play a 
mangled and curtailed Rhapsody at one of these Ballad 
concerts, where the “ new song” reigns supreme, where a 
“ Mendelssohn Trio” or “‘ Grieg Sonata” on the printed 
programme proves in performance a listless rendering of 
a single movement, played as a kind of opening volun- 
tary. And you can read in the paper next morning how 
the local critic gravely weighs the great violoncellist in 
the hollow of his hand, and finds him “ much overrated !” 

The question of how far a performer should give 
play to his own individuality, resolves itself into one 
of tradition versus inspiration, of the objective versus the 
subjective method. While admitting the dangers of 
trusting a perhaps erratic or uncertain inspiration, there 
can be no doubt that the tendency of tradition is to fetter 
the fancy and deaden the sensibility. The experiment 
of “ tradition ” has been carried out on an unprecedented 
scale at Bayreuth, and everybody knows the discouraging 
result. 

It is more difficult to adjust the balance between ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity. One thing must be said—that 
the pleasure afforded by a player who adopts the objec- 
tive method, who sinks his own personality, avoids all 
straining after effect, and tries to reproduce the com- 
poser’s intention in a purity which tends to colourless- 
ness, and a humility which approaches self-effacement— 
the pleasure afforded by the playing of such an one is 
almost entirely confined tohimself. He himself has nearly 
as much pleasure in reading the scores, and by standing so 
carefully aside from the direct contact he seeks to esta- 
blish between the hearer and the work, he generally fails 
to interest anyone save a connoisseur ; he kindles no en- 
thusiasm forthe composition, he makes no converts to the 
composer. To him “readings,” experimental phrasings, 
even questions of tempo and of dynamic rise and fall, are 
of comparatively little importance. The MUSIC is the 
thing, and to him it sounds equally well this way or that 
way. An emotional climax, or a soul-thrilling melody 
stands there for him on the printed page, and gains 
nothing by being transferred to the keyboard, 

(To be continued.) 








THE BLIND SAMSON. 


IN those nice little speeches that the Distinguished 
Person feels called upon to make when distributing prizes 
to the successful students at our musical institutions, 
much stress is laid upon the advantage to the musician 
of a study of painting and literature. Such sentiments 
are always applauded as if they voiced some truth that 
never yet had been given to the world. And yet I doubt 
very much if the Distinguished Person would advise 
undergraduates at our Universities to study music in 
order that their minds might be better cultivated. 
Musicians, indeed, are ever supposed to be in need of 
culture, and especially do their minds require to be 
broadened and made more sensitive to the beauties of 
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life. That is the attitude of the outside world towards 
our art—an echo of the days when the musician was 
more or less of a social pariah. It is quite true that a 
man is better for knowing many things, and still better if 
he live his own life fully instead of taking it on hearsay 
from novelists, dramatists and poets; but how, in any 
practical sense, a cultured taste for the fine arts and 
literature is to help musicians it is difficult to conceive. 
One might take the budding composer to all the picture 
galleries and bid him observe the merits of a Waterhouse 
or a Watts, and dwell, with infinite satisfaction to oneself, 
on the inartistic crudites of an E. M. Ward, or on the 
banal skilfulness of a Landseer ; one might, at considerable 
length, expatiate on the value of tones in painting, on the 
subordination of detail to the general effect, on the value of 
contrast, and especially on the combination of colours that 
are correlated ; one might weave involved sentences on 
the necessity of a painting being decorative, and a whole 
afternoon might be employed in pointing out the true 
place of realism in the pictorial decorative scheme ; one 
might even instil a sense of the beauty of line into the 
mind of the poor young composer; but I doubt if the 
well-meant lesson would lead to any result worthy of the 
trouble. If the composer had a sense of colour and form 
your lesson would be unnecessary ; if he had not, it would 
be still more unnecessary. Then you might bid him 
browse in the fields of literature ; where, in case there were 
a danger of his eating a meal of such Gargantuan pro- 
portions that mental indigestion might follow, you could 
gently guide him to the finest herbage in the field and 
point out its manifold beauties, Here again, in spite of 
the dicta of a hundred Distinguished Persons, I greatly 
doubt if you would do your composer any real good. 

The fact is, I think music is a greater educator than 
either literature or painting. The mere study of the art 
is as good an exercise for the brains as mathematics are. 
The performance of music requires such mental alertness 
as scarcely any other human occupation requires—unless 
it be the spinning of a dozen plates simultaneously. And, 
besides, music educates emotionally, and in these days 
of decadence it is quite a sign of moral health to cease 
from analyzing and to be able to feel a downright genuine 
emotion. As another reason why the musician need not 
concern himself with literature is the fact that he cannot 
possibly have time, unless he steal it from the study of 
his own art. Some people might think that is the 
strongest reason of all. Certainly I do not believe that 
the time spent in cultivating a sense for literary style is 
well spent when it is remembered that a young musician 
of the present day has so much to learn before he can be 
called cultured in music—even in his family circle. If 
literature could be dragged in somewhere, well and good ; 
but I would rather my musician spent his odd moments 
in studying life itself, which, now that we all write novels 
and plays, is ever so much more instructive and interesting 
than anything books or the stage can tell us, Literature, 
after all, is only life taken in homeopathic doses, There 
are exceptions, of course, to my sweeping statement, For 
instance, a song-writer should be familiar with the best 
poetry that has been written, so that he fall not a victim 
to the wily merchant of lyrics who so obligingly sends 
round printed specimens of his effusions (one guinea a 
piece, or three for two guineas) ; the would-be composer 
of oratorios should know enough about literature to eschew 
the “ books” of the manufacturers of Biblical fustian ; and 
the opera-composer should have the theatrical sense, as 
well as a capability of distinguishing between recitative 
that has strength of rhythm and that which is as weak as 
the stem of an overgrown hollyhock. Also I would teach 
the young composer all about poetic metres and rhythms, 





and make him understand the beauty of vowel combin- 
ations ; for these things are requisite to his craft, as 
many a modern song too plainly proves. But all this is 
practical study, and has not much to do with the “ high- 
falutin’” culture so ably advocated by the Distinguished 
Person when he is called upon to give a speech in praise 
of music. 

It is, indeed, in musig itself that the musician is apt to 
be so ill educated. At our leading teaching institutions it 
is true that a student is compelled to take up several 
subjects ; but musical education can no more be completed 
at a school than ordinary education can be. A pianist, 
for instance, may have learnt all that is possible from his 
pianoforte-teacher, but Jean de Reszke or Joachim could 
still teach him a thing or two in the way of expression. 
(It is said that Rubinstein endeavoured to imitate the 
perfect legato of Rubini’s singing). Then a singer may 
be thoroughly master of voice-production and yet he 
could learn much from the violin-playing of Joachim or 
Ysaye, or even from the wood wind in a good orchestra. 
My experience is that singers are only interested in 
singers ; violinists in violinists ; and pianists in pianists ; 
but the singers are the worst of the three. The ordinary 
vocalist has not yet learnt, for instance, that a song cannot 
possibly achieve its full effect unless its words are dis- 
tinctly pronounced. It is, indeed, very pathetic to hear 
people complain that English opera makes no way ; but 
I believe it never will until our singers can be understood 
by men. The other day I witnessed a performance of 
kif Van Winkle, and Jit is no exaggeration to say that if 
I had not had a “ book of the words” before me I should 
not have known what the opera was about. Some of this 
indistinctness is due to the composer, no doubt, but the 
singers were responsible for much of it. It all comes from 
the absurd idea that if you have a small voice you can 
deceive your audience into thinking it is a large organ. 
The words are the obstacle that stands in the way, and 
consequently the words have to go. And yet the history 
of modern successes on the concert- and opera-stage is 
a history of singers who, like Mr. Bispham and Madame 
Blanche Marchesi, have recognized that to pronounce 
words distinctly is half the battle ; it is also a history of 
singers who have brains enough to understand how to 
modify the tone-colour of their voices to the mood and 
meaning of the poem of the song. The education of a 
singer, then, apart from the mere technical part, should 
be rounded off by a knowledge of the best work done 
by instrumentalists, and by the ordinary actor on the 
dramatic stage. As the same idea applies to other musical 
performers, there is no need for me to say anything more 
on this point beyond that as the singer can learn from 
the instrumentalist, so the instrumentalist can learn from 
the singer. 

The education of the composer, too, is often sadly 
neglected by himself. Some men, of course, have a 
talent that, from circumstances, has become specialized. 
Thus a pianist is at his best in writing for the piano, and 
so on. There would, perhaps, be no special use in his 
learning how to score for an orchestra ; nor in his study- 
ing the capabilities of the voice. But the man who flies 
higher and desires to win fame as a composer for the 
orchestra, as well as a writer of oratorios, songs, and 
instrumental compositions, can hardly complete his’ 
musical education even with years of the most intense 
study. Still there are elementary things he should 
know, unless he wishes to be labelled as uncultured. I 
have in my mind’s eye a living British composer of the 
utmost eminence who might with advantage give six 
months to the study of the voice alone. He is a learned 
musician, and not without inventive talent; he has a 
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good grasp of the orchestra, and is quite modern in his 
taste ; but he has, apparently, never taken the trouble to 
master the difficulties of singing, and he seems to think 
that the vocalist is a machine in which breath is auto- 
matically supplied. The result is that though some of 
his vocal writing might be effective enough on the violin, 
it is quite ineffective when sung by an ordinary human 
singer. And, surely, a littie more education would enable 
some of our composers to grasp thoroughly the most 
telling part of each voice, so that the tenor be not given 
passages too low for him, nor the baritone those that lie 
too high. In addition to these special studies, the com- 
poser should be able to think of music ; he should be 
versed, to some extent at least, in the «esthetics of his 
art. It is really extraordinary to me how little thought 
quite talented composers have given, and do give, to the 
capabilities of their art. The opera-writer will set a 
libretto to music which contains scene after scene that 
does not require musical setting, not because, as in 
Wagner's case, it could not be helped, but because no 
thought is given to the matter at all. A little considera- 
tion, for example, would have prevented Leoni setting 
much of the libretto of Rif Van Winkie ; a little know- 
ledge of what music can do, or, rather, of what it cannot 
do, would have stayed the hands of Dvorak from writing 
his later Symphonic Poems, and would have given 
Richard Strauss pause before composing “ Thus spake 
Zarathustra.” And from the negative aspect of the 
question we may well proceed to the positive: if it is 
necessary to know what of to do, it is, surely, still more 
necessary to know what to do. 

There are signs that the direction music will take in 
the future will not be so much towards music-drama as 
towards new forms of what is called absolute music. 
Here there is a rich vein that has only been timidly 
worked. Musicians must be a very conservative race, 
or it would not have taken so many years te shape the 
symphony into something more organic than it formerly 
was. The reason is partly that music, from Beethoven’s 
day, has been struggling blindly towards expression, 
and, being blind, it has had to feel its way inch by inch 
towards the light. Still, when Schumann (who could, 
and did, think of music) had enlarged upon the idea that 
the movements of a symphony should be thematically 
connected—an idea first put into practice, so far as I know, 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—it does not say much 
for the inventiveness of composers that nothing further 
cf importance should be done to carry on Schumann’s in- 
novation until Tschaikowsky appeared on the scene with 
his fifth and sixth symphonies ! Andwhyhas no one taken 
up the suggestion of employing the voice in symphonies ? 
Wagner’s dictum that the symphony ended with 
Beethoven has been proved a false prophecy by Brahms 
and Tschaikowsky, both of whom, and especially the 
Russian, have given it a new phraseology and a new life. 
But even Tschaikowsky’s innovations are only tentative. 
Much more might be done if composers would not 
follow each other with such touching obedience. The 
trend of modern music is, as I have said, towards ex- 
pressing something more than itself. The programme- 
composers have shown the futility of descriptive music ; 
Wagner has shown the impossibility of music-drama, and 
in demonstrating its impossibility as a form of dramatic 
art he has incidentally shown that Beethoven’s dream 
was not a dream at all, but a fact : a symphony compact 
of voice and orchestra ; for that is what is really remark- 
able and vital in Wagners music-dramas. Certain 
critics have objected to the performance of selections 
from his operas in the concert-room ; but these selections 
have always been applauded by the audiences, who have 





not now the excuse of not having heard the works on the 
stage. Have these critics unwittingly objected to a new 
form of the art that is destined to develop in the future? 
Truly, music is like Samson, blind and bound. The 
first thing to do is obviously to unloose the bonds; 
then, although still blind, Samson may better grope to- 
wards the light. And that is so difficult a task that the 
musician requires to concentrate upon it all his faculties, 
so that really he must not waste time in cultivating his 
knowledge of literature and the fine arts, except in so 
far as they may be of practical use to him. 
EDWARD BAUGHAN. 


THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 


By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE. 
(Continued from p. 174.) 


BEETHOVEN'S LAST FIVE SONATAS. 
LETTER I. 


My DeEaR LaDy,—Not you alone have expressed to me 
regret that in my explanations (dedicated to you) of the 
Beethoven sonatas I have treated the “ last five” less in 
detail than the earlier ones, but several also of the 
numerous critics of the pamphlet have pointed it out 
candidly as a defect, and private letters the same. Now, it 
reads in an ancient book of wise sayings, “If one say unto 
thee thou art an ass, thou needest not believe it ; iftwo say 
so to thee, thou needest not even yet believe it ; but if a 
third says it to thee likewise, then buy thyself a saddle 
and allow thyself to be ridden.” If this book is right I 
must acknowledge myself vanquished, and allow that I 
am mistaken when I suppose that only those who have 
no more need of advice ought to concern themselves 
with these sonatas. Be that as it may, I most gladly 
comply with your wishes, particularly as I have already 
had for many years a number of notes written down 
about these works. It was, at the time when I wrote you 
the last letter from Eisenach, a great self-denial to me to 
leave them unused ; however, they come in useful enough 
also now. 

However, to the point—first of all, that is, to the sonata 
in A major, Op. 101. While Beethoven else- 
where in his first sonata movements without 
exception—even in the very fast ones—lets 
; much variety prevail with respect to rhythm, 
he in this movement—only marked “ Etwas lebhaft”— 
persists always in ‘those kinds of notes which already 
appear in the first two bars. Striking, also, is the extra- 
ordinary scantiness of the form. Already from the ninth 
or tenth bar, before the principal motive has yet been 
brought, to a close, the modulation to the dominant 
begins, and as here the first motive overlaps the modula- 
tion group, so also does the scarcely-suggested second 
Subject the coda, in such a manner that the first part 
concludes already with the thirty-fourth bar. Beethoven 
furnishes the development exclusively with the employ- 
ment of the principal motive :— 


Op. tot. 
A major. 














at first in its entirety, then turning to account only the last 
four notes, finally the first two notes of the same. Already 
in the fifty-seventh bar, the development comes to an end, 
and now follows, with somewhat amplified coda, the 
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return of the first part, with the self-evident modulation 
to the tonic. e a 

The whole movement is as if enveloped in twilight, 
only towards the end of the movement does the master 
call for a fortissimo for a very short time ; but even of 
forte passages there are only very few, quickly fleeting ; 
all the rest is marked #., #f., and m/f. Every player of 
intelligence and correct feeling will know how to give the 
correct colouring to the movement accordingly, whilst he 
avoids throughout every sharp accent, producing even 
the few sforzati with full, soft tone, and performing the 
forte passages without any hardness. The fourth bar of 
this movement requires special attention, in order that 
the following bar may stand out from it satisfactorily. 
A diminuendo and an imperceptible slackening of the 
pace will serve the purpose. In the ninth bar it is im- 
possible to tie the upper part and yet hold down the notes 
e ct, as Beethoven directs. If, however, one uses the 
pedal from the fourth quaver onwards, one can quit the ¢ 
with the second finger, without its being in the slightest 
perceptible. 

It is remarkable that immediately at the beginning of 
the development, Beethoven has written the principal 
motive in a different form than formerly, namely :— 





while it must undoubtedly be played here just the same 
as everywhere. I therefore think of it as written in the 
following manner :— 





Biilow has inserted ties here, in the right hand, which 
certainly do not exist in the autograph :— 
N 


+B. 
B<>,|__. 





N.B. 
$$. 1h i—|—_ Sn Se: 
6 2-828-6-8-5 2 8 8908 sts" 


The supposition that Beethoven might have forgotten 
them is, after all, very likely ; but that he should have 
forgotten them dof times is, on the other hand, im- 
probable. The turn in the thirteenth bar must, in ac- 
cordance with the character of the movement, be played 
quietly, but not divided in conformity with the time. 
Semiquavers would be too dragging, demi-semiquavers 
too hurrying. The thirteenth and twelfth bars before the 
end are difficult, if one wants to do justice to the demands 
of the /egato. Perhaps my fingering will please you :— 














Instead of a minuet or scherzo, Beethoven has furnished 
a march-like movement (“ Vivace alla Marcia”). The 
principal division is almost entirely formed out of the 
short principal motive ; a thorough analysis here also 
will be very beneficiala The shakes in the fifth and seventh 
bars of the second part begin with the principal note, 
and will not be able to contain more than five notes, if 
the turn at the end consists of two. Bars 19-22 of the 





second part will sound absolutely somewhat indistinct 
and vague, as Beethoven requires the raising of the 
dampers through all four bars, in order that the low d? 
may continue sounding as pedal-point. This confusion 
of sound can be somewhat lessened if during the first 
two bars one plays the two upper parts with ome hand 
(provided that the stretching capacity of the right hand 
admits of it), holds down the @), on the other hand, un- 
interruptedly with a finger of the left hand, and now lets 
the dampers fall again more often :— 

































































To the loud and decided ending of the principal 
division is placed in sharp contrast the delicate middle 
part in B? major. It begins Jéano and dolce, and dies 
away to the utmost Jianissimo. In the fifth bar, not only 
must the left hand break off promptly, but also the right 
must make the entry of the following bar with its new 
motive perceptible. Bars seventeen and eighteen must 
(in order that false relations* may not sound, which yet, 
indeed, do not exist) be played as follows :— 

















(To be continued.) 








HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE 174th meeting of the Three Choirs took place last 
month, the celebration beginning with a special opening 
service in the cathedral on Sunday morning, the 12th. 
This was an innovation at Hereford, and a very good 
one, which Gloucester will do well next year to imitate. 
It not only affords a little leisure on the opening day of 
the performances, but it gives the right stamp to the 
whole proceedings. A sermon, brief, but to the point, 
was preached by the Rev. Canon Donaldson, precentor 
of Truro Cathedral. The musical portions of the service 
were given with full chorus and orchestra, with Mr. P. C. 


* Should the term “‘false relation” be wanting in your vocabulary, I 
permit myself to explain to you this terminus technicus in the following 
manner. False relation is the appearance of a chromatically-altered note in 
a different part from that which it occupied before without this chromatic 
alteration, ¢.g. :— 
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Hull at the organ, and Mr. G. R. Sinclair, conductor. with Bach’s cantata, “ Ein’ feste Burg,” -which had 
The Te Deum and Benedictus were sung to a setting | previously been sung at the Hereford Festival in 1885. 
in F by Edward Elgar, composed expressly for this | In this Mr. Lloyd Chandos made his first appearance, 
service. This is a work of remarkable power and | but he was not so much at home in Bach’s music as in 
originality, demanding more detailed notice than can be | other things later on. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Jessie 
given in this place. The text is most reverently and | King, and Mr. Plunket Greene were the other soloists, 
appropriately illustrated, while the score is rich in details. | The cantata was, on the whole, well performed, the 
The canticles are treated as connected, and certain | chorus doing excellent work. 
themes give unity to the whole. The close of the Te} Following Bach came his modern English representa- 
Deum is highly impressive. The anthems were: “How tive, as some consider Dr. Hubert Parry to be. He 
lovely is Thy dwelling-place,” the fourth number of | contributed to the programme a setting of the Latin 
Brahms’ Requiem, and the Hallelujah from Beethoven’s | text of the Magnificat, for soprano solo, chorus, and 
Mount of Olives. Schubert's Symphony in B minor orchestra. It is in cantata form, and consists of five 
was played at the opening of the service, and the effect | numbers, of which two are for the solo voice, and in the 
was solemn and beautifully in keeping with the surround- | first and last choruses the solo is incorporated. The 
ings. Elgar's Imperial March was performed during | Magnificat will rank among Dr. Parry’s finest works. 
the offertory. The service was attended by the Mayor of | There is his characteristic strength throughout, but the 
Hereford, Alderman Llanwarne, and the City Council, | form is more polished and restrained ; and there is an 
and the congregation numbered over two thousand | absolute beauty, the evidence of ripened powers, and 
persons. j artistic mastery. The ancient plain-song intonation 
Rehearsals began on the Saturday afternoon, and were | identified with the canticle is the motive that unites the 
continued on Monday in the cathedral, and finished at | whole. The close of the first number is majestic, and the 


the Shire Hall at night. 

The festival proper began on Tuesday morning, the 
14th, with a special thanksgiving performance for the | 
Queen’s reign. It opened with Handel’s Coronation | 
Anthem, Zadok the Priest, which was finely sung. | 
Beethoven’s Symphony inc minor followed, and had a | 
good rendering, though the first two movements were 


third, a chorus, ‘‘ Et misercordia,” is extremely beautiful, 
and also pathetic in expression, its effect being increased 
by a solo for first violin (beautifully played by Mr. A. 
Burnett) that is carried on through the movement. Both 
solo numbers are very fine, and in strong contrast to each 
other. The first, ‘‘ Quia respexit humilitatem,” is one of 
the most tender, devotional pieces the composer ever 


taken full slowly. To this succeeded the second of the | penned; while the other, “Fecit potentiam,” isa “strong” 
festival novelties—A Hymn of Thanksgiving for the | number—modernized Bach. The final chorus, “ Suscepit 
Queen’s Long Reign. It seemed late in the day to | Israel,” opens with dignity, for six voices, with accompani- 
resume the Jubilee celebration, but the work, as an | ment for wind and string basses. The violins enter with 
occasional piece, adequately served its purpose. The | a counterpoint in semiquavers at the commencement of a 
composer, Dr. Harford Lloyd, has compiled his own | four-part fugue, “Sicut locutus est,” and the solo joins in 
text from the Bible and Prayer Pook, and the first the very striking coda. Miss Anna Williams sang the 
number, prelude and chorus, “ Through all the changing | solos with the most perfect taste, the chorus singing was 


scenes of life,” is based on the hymn-tune Bedford, which | 
melody is also used at the conclusion. There are five | 
numbers in all, the third being a novel and very effective 
version, for tenor solo and chorus, of some of the versicles 


very fine, and the orchestral work in excellent keeping. 
The composer conducted. A selection from Parsifa/ 
followed, comprising the “Good Friday ” music and the 
final scene from Act J. The first was very impressive, 


and responses from the Prayer Book. The work | with its solemn surroundings, and the scene of the Holy 


throughout is characterized by sound musicianship, but 
the prevalence of fugal writing gives it rather an 
academic turn. Madame Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
were the soloists, and, under the direction of the com- 
poser, a generally excellent performance was secured. 
The first part of the programme concluded with “ The 
Heavens Declare,” the 19th Psalm as set by Camille 
Saint-Saéns. This will be remembered as having been 
produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society in November, 
1885. In this festival performance the finest points 
were—the quartet for four baritones, “Right are the 
statutes He commandeth,” grandly sung by Messrs. D. 
Price, W. J. Ineson, Plunket Greene, and Watkin Mills, 
and the pathetic solo, “ Thou, O Lord, art-my Protector,” 
beautifully given by Miss Anna Williams. Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise concluded the long morning’s work, the 
solos by Madame Albani—with Miss Williams in the 
duet, “I waited for the Lord”—and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

In the evening an orchestral concert was given in the 
Shire Hall, the second part of the programme being 
devoted to Wagner, and including the overture to Zhe 
Flying Dutchman, prelude to Act. III. of the MMeizster- 
singer and the Walkiirenritt. Mr. Oscar Meyer gave a 
powerful yet finished performance of the solo-part of 
Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, and vocal selections were 
given by Madame Albani, Miss Marie Brema, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 

On Wednesday morning, the 15th, proceedings began 


| Supper, most reverently performed, was not incon- 
gruous, as it might easily have been. The chorister boys 
sang from the lantern of the tower to give a realistic idea 
of the “summit of the dome,” and a set of bells, as at 
Bayreuth, added to the dramatic effect. Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos and Mr. Plunket Greene represented Parsifal 
and Gurnemanz. The second part of the programme 
consisted of Spohr’s Last Judgment, the vocal principals 
being Miss Anna Williams, Miss Jessie King, Mr. 
Chandos, and Mr. Greene. The performance was a 
good one. 

Mendelssohn’s E/zjuh was given in the cathedral in 
the evening. The titular part was assumed by Mr. 
Watkin Mills, who not only sustained but even enhanced 
his reputation in this work. The soprano in the first 
part was Miss Anna Williams ; in the second, Madame 
Albani; Miss Hilda Wilson being the contralto. Mr. 
| Edward Lloyd undertook the tenor solos, and help was 
given in the concerted numbers by Miss Marian Blink- 
horn, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. 
Daniel Price, whose efforts were generally successful. 
The chorus sang exceedingly well, and the performance 
was quite up to the average. 

On Thursday morning much interest was centred in 
Beethoven’s Missa Solennis in D, to be attempted at 
Hereford for the first time. During Dr. Harford Lloyd’s 
tenure of office at Gloucester, the Mass was produced 
there in 1880, but it had not since been repeated. As 
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the Diapason Normal was not adopted at Hereford, the 
experiment was tried of transposing the Mass a semitone 
lower, the strings to A flat, and the wind players and 
organist transr osing their parts. The proceeding lightened 
the labour of the chorus singers, and several move- 
ments—the Kyrie and Benedictus in particular—gained 
in impressiveness by the softer key, but some parts 
were rather blurred and obscured. The performance, 
especially on the part of the chorus, was extremely fine, 
the sopranos being conspicuous for the brightness of their 
tone, and the basses being sonorous and rich in quality. 
The principal singers were Madame Albani, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Watkin Mills, and 
Mr. A. Burnett played the beautiful violin solo in the 
Benedictus, but whether owing to the decreased tension 
of the strings, or to any other cause, the effect was not so 
wonderfully striking as usual. After the interval the 
performance was resumed with Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
in B minor (Pathetic), which received a fine rendering, 
and created a great impression. Haydn’s Creation, 
Part I., was the concluding piece. The performance was 
admirable on the part of the chorus, and the principals, 
Madame Albani, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Mills, were 
heard to every advantage, the first and last, however, 
giving their own readings of “ With verdure clad” and 
“ Rolling in foaming billows.” A fine climax was attained 
in “The heavens are telling,” but one might just as well 
terminate the Messzah with “His yoke is easy.” Poor 
Haydn! His Creation is a veritable maid-of-all-work at 
these festivals. 

In the evening Gounod’s Redemption was performed 
in the cathedral. Again the chorus singing was very 
good indeed. In this work Madame Medora Henson 
made her first appearance at the festival, and was very 
successful in “ From Thy love as a Father.” The Stabat 
Mater hymna, “‘ While my watch I am keeping,” was well 
sung by Miss Jessie King, and Miss Blinkhorn assisted 
in the trios. The farts of the Narrators were taken by 
Mr. Chandos and Mr. Price, who were most painstaking 
in the long recitatives falling to their share, and who 
gave with effect the duets in the first and third parts. 
Mr. Plunket Greene declaimed the words of Jesus with 
rare impressiveness, and Mr. G. Perrins and Mr. W. J. 
Ineson were requisitioned for the parts of the two thieves. 
The orchestral details were beautifully brought out in the 
performance. 

The “Oratocios came to an end on the Friday 
morning, when, according to custom, Handel’s Messiah 
crowned the work of the week. Madame Albani gave 
the soprano solos with vocal brilliancy, being successful 
as ever with the audience. To Miss Anna Williams— 
who in this work bade farewell to the Three Choirs’ 
Festival— were assigned “ How beautiful are the feet ” 
and “ If God be for us,” both being chastely sung. Miss 
Marie Brema was the contralto soloist. She has not yet 
acquired the mastery of Handel’s music, and her success in 
the Wessiah was but moderate. Mr. Lloyd was very fine 
in the tenor solos, and Mr. Mills fairly surpassed himself 
in “ Why do the nations?” Mr. Lloyd Chandos sang in 
the quartets and duet, “O death! where is thy sting?” 
He has made a very good impression in Hereford. The 
chorus, despite the hard work of the week, sang Handel's 
music with vigour, if not with unfailing accuracy. Mr. 
A. H. Brewer, at the morning, and Mr. Ivor Atkins, at 
the evening performances in the cathedral, rendered 
good service at the festival organ, erected by Messrs. 
Nicholson, of Worcester; and Mr. E. C. Broadhurst 
played voluntaries on the cathedral organ at the close of 
each performance. Mr. G. Robertson Sinclair, the 
conductor, showed ripening experience and skill, and 





must be warmly congratulated, not only on his pro- 
grammes, but on the way in which they were interpreted. 

It is a pleasant custom at Hereford, for the excitement 
of the festival week to tone down at the last by winding 
up with a chamber concert. This time the programme 
contained two pieces of chamber music—Mozart’s string 
Quartet in Cc, No. 19 of the Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition, 
and Dvordk’s pianoforte Quintet in A. The executants 
were Messrs. Burnett, A. Hobday, Eayres, and Ould, 
strings ; and Mr. Oscar Meyer, pianoforte. Both works 
were well played, and Mr. Meyer also gave a brilliant 
performance of Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor. 

Mr. Bernhard Carrodus gave a masterly performance of 
Bach’s Chaconne ; the Hereford Festival Class sang, under 
the direction of the composer, a clever part-song, “‘ Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” by A. H. Brewer ; and Madame 
Henson, Miss King, Mr. Chandos, and Mr. Price con- 
tributed songs. Excluding the audiences at the Shire 
Hall, but including the congregation at the opening 
service, the total attendance was 11,236, against 8,670 
in 1894. The collection amounted to £891, to which will 
in due time be added the sum paid to the treasurer 
direct. Altogether the festival has been a great success 
from every point of view. Ss. S. S. 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THIS triennial event is due this year, and the celebration 
will commence on Tuesday, the 5th inst. There is 
nothing sensational in the programme, and nothing 
calling for exceptional executive resources. The chorus 
promises to be exceptionally fine, and Dr. C. S. Heap, 
who succeeds Mr. Stockley as chorus-master, has cer- 
tainly worked hard to bring the choral body to the 
highest degree of efficiency. The chorus will number 
about 360, and the band about 130, of which 86 will be 
“strings.” The vocal principals will be Madame Albani, 
Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss Hilda Foster, and Miss 
Anna Williams (her farewell to Birmingham); Miss 
Marie Brema, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. George May (an 
alto singer from Leeds, specially engaged for Purcell’s 
King Arthur), Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Plunket Greene, and Mr. 
Bispham, 

Elijah and the Messiah will occupy their time-honoured 
positions on the Tuesday and Thursday mornings ; Stan- 
ford’s new Requiem will be produced on the Wednés- 
day morning, and be followed by Bach’s cantata, “O 
Light Everlasting !” and the First Symphony of Brahms. 
On Friday morning will be given Schubert’s Mass in E 
flat, Dr. Parry’s /od, and Tschaikowsky’s Symphony— 
the Pathetic—in B minor. The evening concerts of 
Tuesday and Thursday will be chiefly orchestral, the 
only choral work on the first evening being the “ Song 
of Destiny,” by Brahms, and on Thursday evening 
Somervell’s “‘ Ode to the Sea” is to be produced. Wed- 
nesday evening will be chiefly devoted to the revival of 
Purcell’s King Arthur, whilst on Friday evening the 
Faust of Berlioz will be given as a wind-up. There is 
not so much Wagner in the programmes this time, but 
four symphonies will be included, and some interesting 
overtures will be revived. Ss. & S. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THis account has to begin with an obituary notice. The 
Director of the Royal Conservatorium here, Dr, Otto Gunther, 
died un Sunday, the 12th September. He was not a musician, 
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which may seem strange, but he had lived in a musical atmo- 
sphere from his youth, and many years before he became the 
actual head of the institution he had been one of the directorate, 
mostly consisting of four members. It must be said in his 
praise that he has advanced the institution considerably, at first 
in inciting, promoting, and finishing the construction of the fine 
building now existing; then in founding the orchestral and 
operatic school, of whose excellent achievements you have 
repeatedly received accounts. Dr. Otto Giinther was born: in 
Leipzig on the 4th November, 1822, studied law, at first 
laboured as ‘*‘ Advocat ” in his native town, was later on in the 
Town Council, then elected one of the directorate of the Con- 
servatorium, and sixteen years ago, on the death of the former 
director, became the actual managing head. He also belonged 
for more than twenty years to the Gewandhaus Concerts Direc- 
tion. His bust was set up years ago in the concert hall of the 
Conservatorium. Great kindness of heart and amiability were 
his leading characteristics. 

The month of August is always very barren for music, and 
there is therefore nothing at all of interest to report of it. In 
September, however, it begins to stir again; the Gewandhaus 
Direction publish, provisionally it is true only, the sub- 
scribers’ prospectus, and invite to the first choral rehearsal ; 
but the Theatre Direction has already produced, on September 
15th, an interesting opera novelty. It is true the authors 
scrupulously avoid the designation “‘ opera,” for the detailed 
title runs: ‘‘Za Boheme (Parisian artist-life, 1830). Scenes 
from Henry Murger’s ‘ Vie de Boheme’ in four pictures, by G. 
Giacosa and L, Illica. German by Ludwig Hartmann. Music 
by Giacomo Puccini. (Without Overture).” But for all that, 
it will be difficult to stop calling the music-drama ‘ opera.” 
**Without Overture”! Why do most composers nowadays 
desist from a well-formed, robust overture such as Mozart, 
Weber, Beethoven, Cherubini, Rossini, at first also Wagner, 
wrote? Is it the repose or the ability that fails them? At 
best one hears nowadays a short so-called ‘‘ Vorspiel.” As 
regards the music in Za Bohéme, Puccini shows himself of the 
same family as Mascagni and Leoncavallo, who on the one 
hand does not scruple to profit by what they have produced 
that is good, but on the other hand produces much peculiar to 
himself and effective, and in respect of the instrumentation 
appears for the most part more modest than they. The duets 
between Rudolf and Mimi, as well as the tragic finale of the 
work, are the most successful. 

The reception which the work had was a divided one— 
indeed, here and there signs of dissatisfaction were apparent ; 
but this certainly concerned the librettists more than the com- 
poser. The plot is, to be sure, very disreputable, and leads us 
mto a morally infected atmosphere without this evil being 
balanced by poetical treatment and situations, Certainly the 
composer must suffer the reproach that he has chosen such a 
libretto, which cannot possibly be congenial to a healthy-minded 
public. So we are afraid it will happen to La Bohdme as to 
most of the novelties recently produced, that it will disappear 
from the répertoire after half a dozen representations, in spite of 
the good performance and excellent staging with which it was 
given. The singers of the Four-leaved Shamrock, who lead 
their gipsy life in the attic—the Herren Moers, Schelper, 
Schiitz, and Ulrici—were fully equal to their task ; Frl. Donges 
played well and sang in her customary manner, while her 
healthy and plump appearance did not suit the consumptive 
Mimi with her everlasting cough. Also the subordinate parts 
were well filled by Frl. Osborne and Herren Neldel, Marion, 
and Degen; choir and orchestra did their duty well under the 
direction of Capellmeister Panzner, and the mse-en-scéne was 
brilliant. With all this praise, however, we cannot withhold 
blame that the Direction of our theatre, after producing at last 
as novelties the worthless operas Zanes/o and Ratcliff by Mas- 
cagni, as well as the Czecho-Russian opera Dubrowski by 
Napravnik, now produce once more the work of a foreigner. 
This predilection for foreign wares is as overdone as unwar- 
ranted, and it would be only gratefully acknowledged by the 
public if the sound works of some living German composers 
which were wrongly laid prematurely aside were again brought 
on the boards, instead of so many operas musically, as well as 
textually, reprobate. 


Correspondence, 


—_—o— 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
“MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANCE,” 


Sir,—Mr. Peterson, in his interesting article on 
“Musical Extravagance,” condemns the quick changes 
of manual sometimes applied to the arpeggio passages in 
Bach’s D minor Toccata. In support, he would certainly 
be entitled to quote Dr. Stainer on this very point ; on 
the other hand, Dr. Gladstone in his organ tutor expressly 
indicates such changes. 

An authority whose opinion all these gentlemen would 
assuredly respect—because brought up entirely amid 
Bach traditions—the late Gustav Merkel, distinctly 
approved of the effect, and I have so heard it rendered 
by German players in Dresden. These recollections of 
mine are confirmed in a letter to me from Mr. B. S. Ward, 
organist of the English Church, Dresden, and a mutual 
friend of Mr. Peterson and myself. He says :— 

“Merkel certainly permitted change of manual in the 
arpeggio passages in both the D minor and the Dorisch 
Toccatas, with the provision that it should be well done 
if at all, and that the resources of the organ were equal 
to it, and the contrast ‘nicht zu grell,’ as far as I can 
remember his words.” 

The passage certainly seems to invite such treatment, 
and with the great organ coupled to a powerful swell the 
effect is, in the writer’s opinion, distinctly good, and in 
these days of a modified “ great ” organ and a “ complete ” 
swell, there is the less danger of too violent a contrast 
—the “remarkable series of echoes” deprecated by Dr. 
Stainer. In my “ Handbook of the Organ ” (now in course 
of publication), some examples of quick changes of 
manual will be found, one of them from Bach, quite as 
close as that under discussion.— Yours truly, 


Guernsey, Sept. 8th. J. MATTHEWS. 


° 





S1R,—The point under discussion is not whether any 
particular contrast is or is not too violent, but whether 
any contrast at all was originally intended by the com- 
poser, or helps now to elucidate his musical thought. . I 
hope to deal with this, and several similar suggestions in 
modern editions of Bach’s organ works, in the course of 
my article “ New Lamps for Old.” I trust Mr. Matthews 
will allow me to consider his contentions then more fully 
than is possible now in the limited space at command. 
Meantime I would remind Mr. Matthews that on the 
other side of the Elbe from the Dresden Cathedral, where 
Merkel played, C. Aug. Fischer—the most free and 
daring and at the same time the grandest Bach player 
I have ever heard—held opposite views from those of 
Merkel which he quotes; and I fear it would be easy 
enough to marshal quite an army of authorities on which- 
ever side of the Elbe one wished to take a stand. Both 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Ward surely forget that the 
changes of manual in the “ Doric” Toccata were care- 
fully indicated by Bach himself. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 24th. FRANKLIN PETERSON. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


VIOLONCELLISTS at last have their turn, as we this month 
give an extract from Goltermann’s latest Opus for their 
instrument : “ Merry Play,” No. 2 of “ Six Easy Tone- 
pictures,” Op. 129 (Augener Edition, No. 7684). This 
gay, light-hearted little piece has the advantage of being 





easy to play while sounding effective and spirited. 
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6 LEICHTE TONBILDER 
(EASY TONE-PICTURES) 


for Violoncello with Pianoforte accompaniment 
by 
9. Soltermann. 
Op. 129. 
(Augener’s Edition, N° 7684.) 





2. Frohliches Spiel. 
JEU JOYEUX. MERRY PLAY. 


Allegro giocoso, 


Violoncello. 











— 


Pp leggiero 
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Indeed, it is remarkable by what simple means Mr. 
Goltermann has attained his end—a lesson younger com- 
posers might well lay to heart! The title “ Merry Play” 
(“ Frohliches Spiel”’) aptly fits the naiveté and joyousness 
of the music. 








Kebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
nitions, 


—+— 

British Musical Biography. A Dictionary of Musical 
Artists, Authors, and Composers born in Britain and 
its Colonies. By JAMES D. BROWN and STEPHEN 
S. STRATTON. Printed by Chadfield & Son, Ltd, 
Derby. 

THE authors “have been animated by the desire to 
present the true position of the British Empire in the 
world of music,” and they have certainly given a very full 
and for the most part correct presentation. Here and there 
may be found a slip, but immense care has certainly been 
taken to have everything as accurate as possible. It is 
curious to note that the very last addition in the Appendix 
is a useless one. The fact of the appointment of Dr. 
Stanford as conductor of the Leeds Philharmonic Society, 
June, 1897, is already mentioned in the article devoted to 
that composer; anyhow, a repetition is better than an 
omission. Under Eliza Flower, her “ Musical I]lustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels” are mentioned ; these, by 
the way, have quite recently been re-engraved (by sub- 
scription) by Messrs. Novello. Dr. Arne’s date of birth 
is given as May 28th, 1710, whereas Grove gives March 
12th, or May 28th, and adds that “ precise date cannot be 
ascertained.” In the Appendix, however, we read, “ Omit 
‘or May 28;’ the precise date cannot be ascertained.” 
Messrs. Brown and Stratton keep to May 28th. They 
might, indeed, have given their authority for this. Under 
John Bull we are intormed that he died at “ Hamburg, 
Lubeck, or Antwerp, on March 13th, 1628.” In Grove’s 
Dictionary information is given with regard to the com- 
poser in a letter, written in answer to certain inquiries, 
by the Chevalier Leon de Burbure. It is there stated 
that Bull died on March 12th or 13th, 1628, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Antwerp.” It does not actually 
say that he died a¢ Antwerp, but from the context that 
is undoubtedly meant. Here, again, the authors of the 
new dictionary might, we think, have stated their reason 
he not accepting the precise information conveyed in this 
etter. 

It seems to us, further, that the work might have 
noticed British musical societies—such, for instance, as 
the British Madrigal Society, or the British Orchestral 
Society ; societies, like individuals, have diographies. 
The greater masters have been treated with brevity, 
so as to leave room for “many worthy, if obscure, 
workers in the cause of Art,” and, moreover, “hitherto 
passed over by writers of biography.” This is, of course, 
wise. One day some of those “obscure workers” may, 
probably will, make for themselves a name; hence the 
necessity for making the list as complete as possible. And 
even if the obscure remain obscure, their names are of 
interest to their families and friends, while some unforeseen 
event may suddenly bring them into prominence. The 
compilers “hope that no artist of eminence has been 
omitted,” and for that hope they have, we think, good 
ground. This British biography will have a stimulating 
effect. The size of the volume shows how many workers 
there have been and are in the field of native art, and 
composers will thus see the necessity for earnest work if 
they desire to become distinguished ; or, if they have 
made a reputation, of continued effort, in order to main- 





tain it. It forms, in fact, a partial answer to the often 
asked question, “ Is England a musical nation?” It tells, 
at any rate, of the quantity, if not of the quality, of the 
music and works on music which have been produced 
within the British Isles ; with few exceptions, comment 
and criticism are wisely conspicuous by their absence. 

It would be possible to mention a few inaccuracies, but 

we would rather congratulate Messrs. Brown and Stratton 

on what they have achieved. The volume is admirably 
got up, and as a work of reference it will be found most 
valuable. —_ 

Handbook for Singers. By NORRIS CROKER. 2nd 
Edition (Edition No. 9215; bound, net, 2s. 6d. ; in 
paper cover, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS eminently perspicuous and practical handbook has 
now reached a second edition, and we recommend all 
who do not yet possess the work, and who can appre- 
ciate a thoroughly useful and non-controversial guide for 
singers, with plenty of sound advice, to invest half-a- 
crown at once in a copy. 


By H. BERTINI. Revised 
and fingered after the modern method by A. LAUBACH. 
25 Characteristic Studies, Op. 66; in three books. 
(Edition No. 6085 a, 4, c; each, net, ts.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
Some of these Studies are quite as melodious as Heller’s 
best, and if anybody chose to publish them separately 
with taking titles (as so many of his were afterwards 
christened), there is no reason why they should not become 
equally popular. We may mention especially: No. 6, 
marked “Moderato con devozione,” on melody-playing 
with chord accompaniment in the same hand, poetically 
and musically treated; No. 7, on repeated notes and 
extension ; No. 9, also on melody and accompaniment 
(this time a rapid tremolo) in one hand; No. 17, aptly 
entitled “ Dramatico,” and headed “ Presto agitato con 
passione,” an octave study of almost concert difficulty ; 
No. 20, on reiterated notes ; No. 25, on melody in the 
bass and on crossing the hands. Nos. 9, 17, and 25, in 
especial, would make effective pieces. 


Studies for the Pianoforte. 


Studies and Pieces contained in the Syllabus of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music for Local Examina- 


tions in Music, 1898. (Uniform with Augener’s 

edition for 1891-97. Complete edition in one shilling 

volumes.) London: Augener & Co. 
MEssrks. AUGENER & Co. have shown praiseworthy 
activity and promptitude in the preparation of the 
eleven volumes of pianoforte music selected by the 
Associated Board for their examinations in music. We 
notice, with regard to the local centre examinations, that 
whereas formerly only one list of studies and pieces was 
given for each grade, there are now three lists for each 
from which candidates may make their choice. This 
will be a welcome relief to teachers, who must have 
experienced a wearisome monotony in teaching con- 
tinually the same music to all candidates alike, whether 
suitable to the individual or not. With regard to the 
editorial work, nothing has been left undone to render 
the edition perfect for its purpose. The ‘phrasing and 
fingering has been most carefully revised, pedal and 
metronome indications added throughout, and the 
various embellishments explained (where any doubt 
as to the correct execution might exist), They are 
printed from beautifully engraved plates, allowing plenty 
of space for each piece, so that the eye is never strained 
in reading where many notes are grouped together. 
Surely these shilling books will give general satisfaction 
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to all who use them, and elicit the approval .of the 

examiners themselves. 

A Spring Day (Ein Frihlingstag), Melodious studies 
for the Pianoforte. By ARNOLD KRuG. Op. 71. 
(Edition No, 6209a,; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

Book I. of a series of eight melodious studies, by Arnold 
Krug, contains four numbers entitled—-I. ‘A Morning 
Walk ;” II. “ Playing in the Meadow ;” III. “ By the 
Brook ;” IV. “Blind Man’s Buff.” The form of tone- 
picture to which these pieces belong has of late years 
become quite popular with pianists, and they are now 
generally preferred to the longer sa/on compositions 
which were formerly so much in vogue. These under 
notice are light and pleasing sketches, constructed of 
material well calculated to improve both the style and 
touch of young players; ———— 

Short Voluntaries for the Organ. Being select move- 
ments from the works of celebrated composers. 
Transcribed by J. MATTHEWS. Vol. II. 
No. 58114, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE contents of the second volume of this series are— 


I. Andante (Beethoven); II. Andante (Schubert) ; III. 
“ Adieu” (Del Vaile de Paz) ; IV. “Blest are the Departed” 
(Spohr) ; V. Etude (Henselt). The first number is the 
Air in A flat from the Beethoven Pianoforte Sonata 
(Op. 26), on which the composer worked the five varia- 
tions. The Schubert Andante is from the Fantasia in 
G major (Op. 78). 
“Blest are the Departed,” as arranged by Mr. Matthews, 
the bass is omitted. Why? 
(No. 5)—‘Ave Maria”—brings the present volume to a 
close. It is fully as useful as its predecessor. 


Forty Studies for Violoncello. 
Op. 46. Books I. and II. (Edition Nos. 7764a, 4, 
net, 2s. 6d. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

Forty Studies for Violoncello, by J. Werner, designed 

for players already well advanced, will assuredly rank 

with the best works of the kind. They are evidently the 
result of great experience and knowledge of the resources 
of the instrument, combined with skilful treatment of the 
various figures and themes employed to demonstrate the 
objects of each study. Many useful directions for practice 
are given, explaining the object of each study, with rules, 
etc., to be observed, and these add materially to their 
utility. Wrist exercises, double-stopping, bowing, intona- 
tion, skips, style, spiccato, chords, the thumb position, 
shakes, harmonics, embellishments, arpeggi, thirds, 
sixths, and octaves are most effectively illustrated, the 
last number—“ Study in the free style, guasi fantasia” 

—on chords and scales, forming a fine example of bril- 

liant writing. We trust our remarks may assist in bring- 

ing the work under the favourable notice of those whose 
ambition it is to excel as performers on the violoncello. 


By JOSEPH WERNER. 


Suite de Pitces pour Viola avec Accompagnement du 
Piano, Par EMIL KREUZ. Op. 45. (Edition 
No. 5572; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

MR. KREUZ deserves the thanks of teachers and amateurs 

alike for the many useful and interesting works he has 

written for his instrument. 


pieces, 


good style of performance. 


. 


pieces. d a c 
sordino—an effect familiar to every violinist and pleasing 


poser for violin or violoncello and piano, and with good 

reason, for it is a charming little piece which appeals to 

a refined taste. we 

Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano. Chant 
d’Amour, Op. 44, No. 2. Sérénade Napolitaine, 
Op. 44, No. 3. By Emi, Kreuz. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE two easy pieces—Nos. 2 and 3 of Op. 44—may 


be strongly recommended to players not advanced. They 
are melodious, and, being suitably fingered in the easier 


positions, will be found very attractive as recreative 
The “Sérénade Napolitaine” is marked con 


to many listeners. : 
Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 


(Edition 


In the first two bars of Spohr’s 
Henselt’s left-hand Etude 


These already embrace a 
large number of technical studies, pieces, a sonata and a 
concerto, all of which prove him to be a composer and 
musician of more than ordinary ability. The suite of 
Op. 45—consisting of I., Prelude; II., Nocturne; 
III, Le Réve; IV., Danse Rustique—are delightful as 
recreative pieces, and help at the same time to form a 
We observe that No. 3, 
“Le Réve,” has already been transcribed by the com- 


Modern Operas and Oratorios. By R. HOFMANN. 
Donizerti. Lucia di Lammermoor (Edition No, 


5407). 

GLUCK. Orpheus (Edition No. 5408). 

HANDEL, Zhe Messiah (Edition No. 5409). 

HAYDN. Zhe Creation (Edition No. 5410). 

G, For Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ; 

net, Is. 6d. 

H, For Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ; net, 1s. 4d 

I, For Flute and Pianoforte ; net, Is. 

K, For Flute Solo ; net, 6d. 

London : Augener & Co. 

WE would call the attention of flautists to the four 
potpourris for flute (with accompaniments for violin 
violoncello, and pianoforte) which appeared last month. 
They are arranged in an easy style suitable for amateurs, 
but are nevertheless both bright and entertaining music. 
Each potpourri contains about twelve favourite airs linked 
together so as to make one fairly long piece, the flute- 
player taking the leading part, and sustaining it through- 
out, with only an occasional rest of one or two measures’ 
duration. To those who may be unacquainted with the 
beautiful melodies in Gluck’s Orpheus, Hofmann’s fot- 
pourri will afford unusual pleasure. The other numbers 
are too well known to call for mention. 


African Romances. (Seven songs.) Op. 17. By S. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. (Edition No. 8817 ; net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 
THIS new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of 
those rare cases a reviewer so seldom comes across where 
there is real originality and beauty in the music, and real 
thought and poetic feeling in the words. “ Originality” 
nowadays is often a polite name for ugliness, out-of-the- 
way harmonies, or jerky, uncomfortable rhythms. But 
in these songs it is shown anew that originality is com- 
patible with melodiousness and flowing rhythm. It is 
difficult to avow a special preference for any one song, both 
style and treatment of the seven contained in this book 
being so varied. “A Prayer,” for example, is dignified 
and reverent, simple yet impressive; while “Over the 
Hills” and “Ballad” are sparkling love-songs with 
brilliant, more elaborate piano part. ‘A Starry Night,” 
again, has a simpler but peculiarly haunting accompani- 
ment in a rhythm independent of the melody, and “ Dawn” 
has an appropriately delicate, one might say “ ethereal,” 
setting, making frequent use of Imitation in voice and 
piano parts. Perhaps No. 7, “How shall I woo thee?” 
would be most popular with the general public—a fine 
tenor song with a most catching melody--or perhaps 
also No. 5, the “ Ballad,” both being highly effective and 
impassioned love-songs. 
Then as to the words. Anyone who has ever 
deliberately and in cold blood read through the words 
of English songs, must in ninety-nine cases out of a 
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hundred have been amazed that composers are content 
to set such twaddle and vocalists to sing it. But these 
lyrics (by Mr. Dunbar) are quite out of the common, and 
will bear detaching from their musical setting. Here, for 
instance, is the dainty little poem, entitled “ Dawn” :— 
‘* An angel rob’d in spotless white, 

Bent down and kiss'd the sleeping Night. 

Night woke to blush ; the sprite was gone, 

Men saw the blush and call’d it Dawn.” 








@peras and Concerts. 


—o—— 

QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
WHEN we recall promenade concerts in past days, it appears 
strange to note how much is expected now by the audiences 
assembling at Queen’s Hall. There was just a little want of 
finish at a few ot the earlier concerts, owing to some new per- 
formers having joined the orchestra, and it was quite amusing to 
hear the keen criticisms on the subject. But nothing can be 
finer than the work now accomplished by the admirable instru- 
mentalists and Mr. Wood, their conductor. The greatest 
compliment the band has received is from M. Lamoureux, who, 
instead of bringing over his own orchestra to give a hurried 
series of concerts for a few days, has arranged with Mr. Newman 
for the services of his Queen’s Hall band, so that M. Lamoureux 
can give ten concerts with ample intervals between. The first 
series will take place on November 3rd, 10th, 24th, and 
December Ist; the second series will be February 2nd, 16th, 
March 2nd and 15th; the third series will be on April 2oth 
and May 4th. All of these dates except one will be on Wednes- 
days, an excellent night, not likely to clash with other important 
events. This tribute to the merits of Mr. Newman’s band is all 
the greater as the performers will be called upon to play a 
number of French pieces. The experienced Parisian conductor 
has evidently been much impressed by what he has heard of 
the Queen’s Hall musicians. It would be ungracious to make 
comparisons with Frenth or other Continental performers, but 
it is certain that in decision, readiness, and quality of tone the 
orchestra at Queen’s Hall need not fear comparison with any. 
Having heard many of the concerts, we have been struck with 
the excellence of the symphonic performances. Seldom has 
Beethoven been so well rendered in London as by this band, 
and that fine work, the Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowsky, 
was interpreted in a most artistic manner. The fullest justice 
was done to the masterpiece of the Russian composer. Native 
musicians have not been forgotton, and the graceful music 
written by Mr. German for the revival of As You Like /t, with 
its charming old English character and flow of melody, was 
decidedly pleasant to hear. Mr. T. H. Frewin has written a 
work suggested by the same play, that is, ‘“‘The Seven 
Ages” speech of the melancholy Jacques in the forest scene. 
Mr. Frewin, who is one of the violinists in the orchestra, has 
proved that he possesses a thorough knowledge of orchestral 
combinations, Perhapsin imagination he is somewhat deticient. 
There is nothing to compare with the setting of the “ Queen 
Mab ” speech by Berlioz in his Romeo and Juliet symphony, but 
Mr. Frewin has written passages that do him great credit. In 
music of the lighter kind the Queen’s Hall band has done 
wonders, and it is gratifying to record that immense and 
surprisingly well-behaved audiences have attended the promenade 
concerts. Whenever we have been present the hall was 
crowded. On September 4th, Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, No. 1, 
was a prominent attraction at Queen’s Hall. It was superbly 
played, the picturesque ‘‘Gnome Dance” being rendered with 
brilliant effect. It was so rapturously encored that the con- 
ductor allowed it to be repeated. Selections from Wagner’s 
Rienzi and Tannhduser were very successful. Madame Lucile 
Hill and Mr, Louis Frolich were the vocalists. The ‘‘ New 
World” symphony by Dvorak was performed on Septem- 
ber 15th, and on Friday, 17th, there was a Beethoven pro- 
gramme, including the ‘‘ Eroica” symphony. Other important 
works have been given almost nightly, and Monday evenings 
are devoted to Wagner. Among the novelties was the overture 
to Runenzauber by the Danish composer Hartmann. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mr. HEDMONDT’s season at Mr. Tree’s beautiful new theatre 
commenced on io oe 4th, when was produced the new 
opera, Rip Van Winkle. The subject has the advantage—and 
we must add the disadvantage—of being already popular both 
as a play and an opera. Signor Leoni would have done wisely, 
we fancy, to have followed the example of M. Planquette in 
making the work a comic opera. But he has chosen to write a 
romantic work, and in some instances he treats his subject 
seriously. No doubt, in aiming higher, portions of the music 
are more artistic than in the light work of the French composer ; 
but the story, with its humorous suggestions, seemed to 
demand a lighter touch, Sir Julius Benedict, in his Lily of 
Killarney, had a similar task to that of Mr. Leoni in setting to 
music a story already popular as a drama, being also fantastic 
and humorous. It will be confessed that Benedict more com- 
pletely succzeded. But there is one thing to be said. He had 
studied under a great composer, and had learned much from 
him. Weber’s example had taught Benedict how to combine 
the romantic and the popular elements. Mr. Leoni’s music is 
not deficient in colour or variety, nor does it lack considerable 
dramatic effect. But studying the score as a whole, and noting 
its effect in performance, the opera certainly seems wanting in 
breadth. The composer has made an attempt to reilize the 
reckless joviality of the hero, and in the scenes where Hudson 
and his spectral crew appear, Mr. Leoni’s music displays some 
fancy and imagination. Wagner, however, would have laughed 
sardonically at the trivial effect of love passages introduced 
where dramatic power was required, as, for instance, in the 
scene with the hero and Hudson’s crew. The pas de fascination 
by which Rip is lured to destruction is borrowed from a similar 
incident in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, especially written to 
catch the teste of a Parisian audience. This portion of Rip Vax 
Winkie must be set down as extremely feeble, but some of the 
choral passages are clever and effective. As a first work the 
opera is promising, but it would have been well to have had 
greater experience of the stage before taking up a subject 
requiring such a combination of dramatic and lyrical art as Rip 
Van Winkle. The performance was a creditable one, especially 
as regards Mr. Hedmondt, who sang and acted well as the 
hero. Miss Attalie Claire was also successful as Gretchen, but 
the librettist had spoiled that character. Spite of obvious 
defects, Rig Van Winkle was favourably received. On the 
24th September a new opera, /he Prentice Pillar was produced. 
The libretto is based on the legend of Roslin Chapel, near 
Edinburgh, the period being 1450. The Scottish apprentice 
loved the beautiful daughter of his master, an Italian sculptor. 
The plot is tragic. The music includes an excellent love duet 
in the chapel scene, a baritone solo and an intermezzo blending 
the two sections of the opera. Mr. Hedmondt also announced 
other new works and revivals, among the latter Humperdinck’s 
Hinsel und Gretel, with several members of the original cast 
who appeared in the opera when produced at Daly's Theatre. 
We must give Mr. Hedmondt all praise for the liberality dis- 
played, and for the care and completeness with which the works 
have been placed upon the stage. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 


OFFENBACH’s La Ferichole has been a welcome revival, for, 
although the libretto has that unsavoury character which used 
to disgust Mendelssohn so thoroughly, the music must be 
considered as some of the best Offenbach has written. After 
the trivial stuff we have had in‘ recent ‘‘ musical comedies,” 
such music as that of La Périchole was quite refreshing. 
Happily, in the Garrick version, the Parisian flavour of the 
original has been largely modified, and if in some portions the 
adventures of the street singer appear rather tame, that is better 
than the repulsive intoxication scene which Madame Schneider 
gave in 1870. Five years later the opera was performed at the 
Royalty Theatre, with Miss Selina Dolaro as the heroine, and 
Mr. Fred Sullivan, brother of the composer, as the Viceroy. 
(Poor fellow, he died through sleeping in damp sheets at a 
country hotel, after his great success as the Judge in Trial by 
Jury!) Miss Florence St. John was the heroine at the 





Garrick representation, She sang well and acted pleasantly 
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but the music of Offenbach requires greater vivacity than Miss 
St. John imparts, 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

The Wizard of the Nile, a comic opera which has enjoyed some 
popularity in America, has been produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. An American vocalist, Miss Adele Ritchie, is the 
heroine, and, having some rather powerful high notes, intro- 
duces them wherever possible. For example, in the concerted 
music, Miss Ritchie is generally heard far above the other 
singers. However, spite of all difficulties, Mr. Victor Herbert, 
the composer, has done fairly well, and in gaiety and tuneful- 
ness his lyrics and other pieces are above the average. Some 
of his choruses are indeed much better than are usually met 
with in similar productions. There is a little too much of the 
Christmas pantomime business in Zhe Wizard of the Nile, and 
that hardly gives the composer a fair chance. Still, “taking one 
consideration with another,” as Mr. Gilbert would say, there is 
more to commend than to condemn in Mr. Herbert’s music, 
and, thanks in a great measure to the composer, the opera has 
met with success, and will probably run for some time. 








CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

THE Carl Rosa Company is announced to open at Covent 
Garden on Wednesday, October 2nd, with Puccini's La Bo- 
hime, which the company has already performed in several 
prominent cities. The date of opening clashes with the 
Birmingham Festival, but we understand that besides Puccini’s 
work there will be no other novelty for the earlier nights of 
the season. Considerable alterations have been made in the 
opera-house to meet popular demands, a portion of the stalls 
being taken to form a pit. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


THE veteran tenor Mr. Sims Reeves entered upon his eightieth 
year on September 26th.—Madame Patti’s autumn tour com- 
menced at Buxton on Monday, September 2oth, and closed at 
Plymouth on the 29th. The tour was a brief one, as Madame 
Patti had arranged to join her husband on the Continent to pass 
the greater part of the winter. M. Nicolini, who is suffering 
from cancer, intends to consult a celebrated German specialist, 
who has devoted himself to that disease, and will also spend 
some time at one of the German spas.-—It is announced that 
there will be a performance at the Court Theatre, October oth, 
of Humperdinck’s musical drama Die Konigskinder, the libretto 
of which work, like that of Hansel und Gretel, is by the com- 
poser’s sister-in-law.—Puccini'’s opera Le Villi, which is to be 
produced almost immediately in Manchester, has already pro- 
vided an English composer with a libretto. Loder’s opera 
The Night Dancers gained some popularity many years ago 
The heroine, deserted by her lover in life, brings him to re- 
pentance after death, for she rises from her grave and induces 
the hero to dance with her until he dies. Mr. Rousbey will 
produce the work.—M. Leschetitsky, the famous teacher of the 
pianoforte, and: the instructor of M. Paderewski, is visiting 
London. It is not his first visit. He was here twenty-five 
years ago. He will not perform in public on this occasion, 
having retired from the concert platform. 








Musical Potes, 


THE Grand Opéra is still busy with the preparation of 
Les Alaitres Chanteurs, as Die Meistersinger is to be called 


in Paris. A double cast has been selected, and seventy 
extra choristers have been added to the chorus, which has 
been kept rehearsing almost incessantly for the last 
three months. The pianist Ed. Risler has been fetched 
from Bayreuth to accompany the choral rehearsals at the 
piano, he having discharged that duty at Bayreuth, and 
being therefore able to decide questions of ¢emfo, etc. 
It is hoped that the production will take place about the 
beginning of November. We give the names of the 





chief performers in the two casts : Walter, MM. Alvarez 
and Courtois; Hans Sachs, Delmas and Fournets ; 
Beckmesser, Renaud and Noté; Pogner, Gresse and 
Chambon ; Eva, Mlles. Bréval and Berthet ; Madeleine, 
Mmes. Grandjean and Beauvais. The directors seem to 
be doing their best for the work, but it is difficult to think 
that the Mezstersinger can ever be a real success in Paris. 
In January there will be a reprise of Thais with two new 
scenes, and the next novelty of the season (if there be 
any other) is to be either M. Paul Vidal’s Gautier 
d’ Aquitaine or M. Sam, Rotisseau’s Cloche du Rhin. 

AT the Opéra Comique it appears that the Sfahi of 
M. Lucien Lambert is to take precedence of Massenet’s 
Sapho,; it is hoped to give the former work about the 
middle of October, and the latter a month or so later. 
M. Lambert, who is a man of 36 (about the prime of 
life for a musician), isthe author of an opera, Brocéliande, 
given at Rouen in 1893, and of other pieces performed at 
Parisian concerts, but this is his first: work for an im- 
portant Parisian theatre. Le Spahi,a drame lyrique in 
three acts, libretto by L. Gallet and A. Alexandre, gained 
the prize given by the Ville de Paris, in 1896. The cast 
of Massenet’s work will include Mlle. Calvé (who will, of 
course, take the title-part, called in the list of characters 
Fanny Legrand), Mile. Charlotte Wyns, M. Leprestre 
(Sapho’s victim), Marc-Nohel, Gresse, etc. In the course 
of October Mile. Simonnet will appear at the theatre 
where she made her reputation, as Manon in Massenet’s 
opera, a part in which she has not yet been seen in Paris. 

AMONG the many new musical pieces announced for 
production during the coming season at the minor 
theatres of Paris, we may select as promising most 
interest : at the Bouffes-Parisiens, Zes Petites Femmes, by 
Audran ; La Lame de Tréfie, by Emile Pessard ; La Reine 
Lulu, by M. Ch, Grisart; and Les Petites Michu, by A. 
Messager. At the Athénée Comique, besides the piece by 
Hervé, of which we spoke in our number for August, 
there is to be La Princesse Bébé, by L. Varney, and two 
pieces as yet unnamed, with music by Lecocq and 
Planquette, the last-named composer also contributing 
Mawmizelle Quatre Sous to the Gaité. Perhaps most 
interest will be taken in the Demoiselles des Saint Cyriens, 
to be produced at the Théatre de Cluny, with music by 
Louis Varney, whose Papa de Francine at this same 
theatre has run for close upon a year, and has had such 
a success as has not often been surpassed. 

A SHORT season of popular opera has just been given 
at the Théatre Porte St. Martin, but the performances 
were of but a mediocre order of merit, and the only 
novelty was a version of the Zuming of the Shrew, with 
music by M. Le Rey. 

WE are surprised to find that the courtesies exchanged 
by telegraph between the artists of the ballet of St. 
Petersburg and those of Paris are only signed by the 
male principals ; we cannot suppose that the ladies were 
more wanting in affectionate sympathy than their male 
companions, and we wait with some anxiety their reply 
to this slight. 

M. RAOUL PUGNO, the pianist, is about to make a 
concert tour through America, and as he will be accom- 
panied by M. Ysaye, M. Gerardy, Mme. Nordica, and 
M. Plancon, a great success may be anticipated. 

THE opera L’Héte, by M. Edmond Missa, which had 
so favourable a reception on its production at Lyons last 
February, has lately been given at Aix-les-Bains with 
equal success, This appears to be a work of real merit, 
and will probably be heard of again, The composer has 
just been appointed organist at the Church of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin. 

THE season at the Théatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, 
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began on September Ist with Gounod’s Faust. The 
novelties promised are Bruneau’s Messidor and Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel und Gretel; the revivals will include 
Massenet’s Hérodiade (originally produced at Brussels 
sixteen years ago), Wagner's Mezstersinger and Walkiire, 
which have not been given of late years. M. D’Indy’s 
Fervaal will, of course, be repeated. 

M. GUILMANT also, the distinguished organist, will 
shortly pay a visit to the States. 

THE Société Symphonique of Brussels, which is con- 
ducted by M. Ysaye, proposes to give, in the course of 
the winter, seven concerts, each one to be devoted to the 
music of one nation, and to be conducted by a composer 
of that nation. The conductors chosen are :—Léon 
Jehin, for Belgium ; Mottl, for Germany ; Svendsen, for 
Scandinavia ; Stanford, for our own country ; Martucci, 
for Italy ; and Vincent D’Indy, for France. Herr Mottl 
will conduct two concerts, one being devoted to Wagner, 
and the other to Berlioz and some German composers. 

THE new Royal Opera of Berlin (as the late Kroll’s 
Theatre is now called) is given up to the performances 
of distinguished ‘‘ Gaste” (stars as we call them), such as 
Signor d’Andrade, Signora Prevosti, and Signora Gemma 
Bellincioni--all of them too well known to need further 
mention. The last-named lady, singing in Za Fille 
du Régiment, seems to have thought it a compliment 
to her audience to introduce Brahms’ “ Vergebliches 
Standchen.” The novelties promised for the coming 
season include a new opera—WDas hilzerne Schwert 
(The Wooden Sword)—by Heinrich Zdéllner, described 
asa music comedy ; Lodetanz, by Ludwig Thuille ; and 
probably Spinelli’s A Basso Porto. Humperdinck’s 
Kinigskinder will be given at the Royal Theatre instead 
of at the Opera-house, the former, which is a smaller 
building, being considered better adapted to the work; 
all these being works of somewhat insignificant character, 
it is likely that some more important opera will be given 
in addition. 

THE operatic performances which have been given for 
the last three months at the Theater des Westens at 
Charlottenburg came to a close at the end of August. 
Eighty-five performances of twenty-three works were 
given, but, though some distinguished artists appeared, 
the general standard of performance was extremely low. 
Spinelli’s A Basso Porto was by far the most popular 
work, having been performed no less than twenty-three 
times. 

AT the Symphony Concerts at Berlin under Wein- 
gartner the following works are chosen for performance 
this season :—A cycle of Beethoven’s symphonies, Liszt’s 
Faust symphony, the Wald symphony of Raff, Glazunov’s 
fourth symphony; Overtures—Berlioz’s Corsair, Cor- 
nelius’s Barber of Bagdad, Dvordk’s Carnival; and a 
new symphonic poem, “The Plains of the Blessed,” by 
Weingartner, which appears to be the only absolute 
novelty. 

AT the Philharmonic Concerts under Nikisch, the 
chief novelties are the Symphony in D minor by César 
Franck, which will be played for the first time in 
Germany ; a serenade for strings by Jos. Suk, the second 
violinist of the Bohemian Quartet ; and a new work, the 
character of which is not stated, by H. Zdéllner. Of 
known works, Volkmann’s Symphony in B flat, Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel, D’Albert’s prelude to the second act 
of Gernot, Brahms’ variations on Haydn’s Chorale, etc., 
will be given. In the spring of next year this orchestra 
and its conductor will go on a grand concert tour through 
Italy, 

THE works to be performed by the Philharmonic Choir 
of Berlin under Herr S. Ochs during the winter include 


Handel’s Samson, Gluck’s Orpheus, Mendelssohn’s Wal- 
purgis Night, and three novelties—Sy/lvesterglocken, by 
Kissler ; Der Hagestolz, by Arnold Mendelssohn ; and 
Snofried, by Stenhammer. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS is at work on a symphonic 
poem, the hero of which is Don Quixote; he hopes to 
finish it by Christmas, but the great question which is 
agitating the musical world is, whether the young com- 
poser intends to stay at Munich or to accept the invita- 
tion of Herr Pollini to conduct the performances at the 
Town Theatre of Hamburg. At the time of our writing 
the matter does not appear to have been decided. 

HERR JAHN, director of the opera at Vienna since 
1881, has been compelled by failure of his eyesight to 
resign his post. It is generally believed that the new 
conductor, Herr Gustav Mahler, will be appointed his 
successor, though it is somewhat unusual to confer such 
a distinguished post on one who has resided so short a 
time in the town where he is to be so important a 
personage. 

AN operatic company consisting entirely of children is 
now giving performances at Vienna of an opera entitled 
ll Piccolo Haydn, by Soffredini, the conductor. The 
company appears to consist of twenty-four boys, from 
éleven to sixteen years of age, who have been trained 
both to act and to sing with great charm and effect. In 
Vienna these performances are considered quite novel 
and unique, but they are, of course, familiar to Londoners, 
who heard .4/.S. Pinafore performed by children many 
years ago. 

THE Hamburg Opera-house, always distinguished for 
the number of its novelties, will produce during the 
present season Humperdinck’s Kdmigskinder, Leonca- | 
vallo’s Bohéme, a new comic wpera Die fromme Helene, 
by Adalbert von Goldschmidt, a composer whom one 
would hardly suspect of being guilty of anything comic ; 
perhaps also Bungert’s Return of Ulysses, von Chelius’ 
Haschisch, Koénig Magnus by Nordermann (a name new 
to us), and some others. 

As was to be anticipated, we already begin to hear of 
proposals to erect monuments and memorials in memory 
of Brahms. The honour of being first in the field belongs 
to Meiningen; the Grand Duke, who was a very great 
friend of Brahms, takes a warm interest in the matter ; a 
committee has also been formed at Hamburg (the com- 
poser’s birthplace) to raise funds for the erection of a 
monument there. 

THE success of Bungert’s opera, The Return of Ulysses, 
at Dresden has been so great that it has been decided to 
produce the first part of the cycle (entitled 7he Homeric 
World) to which the opera belongs. This first part is 
entitled Circe, and if this also proves a success we shall 
perhaps in time get to hear the whole work, which, we 
believe, consists of six parts. Meanwhile, the Udysses is 
to be produced at Berlin, Hamburg, and New York. 

IT seems worth while to correct a ridiculous statement 
which has gone the round of certain papers, English and 
foreign, to the effect that the Bayreuth performances this 
year were attended by six thousand persons. As it is 
known that the theatre seats over thirteen hundred 
persons, and all tickets for the eight performances of 
Parsifal were sold, there must have been ten thousand 
visitors for Parsifa/ alone : and it is pretty safe to say 
that the number of persons who attended the three 
cycles of the Azmg could hardly have been less than 
three thousand—there were probably many more ; the 
total was, therefore, probably more like fifteen thousand. 

M. VAN Dyck has given notice that he will quit the 
company of the Vienna Opera-house at the close of his 





present engagement in March next year. No one will be 
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surprised to hear that he has received brilliant offers to 
visit America. 

HERR HANS SOMMER has finished a new opera— 
Miinchhausen—the libretto for which has been adapted 
for him from Immermann’s tale by Hans von Wolzogen 
and Count Sporck. 

THE Theater an der Wien promises its patrons some 
novelties of inter:st: among these are Puccini’s Za 
Bohéme, with Mme. Frances Saville from Covent Garden, 
and Herr Naval from Berlin, in the chief parts; 
after that, two new operas—Der Ofernball, by Heu- 
berger, and Der Husar, by Ignaz Briill ; probably also 
the Phryne of M. Saint-Saéns. At the Carl Theatre 
the novelties are to be two works very well known in 
London— 7he Geisha and La Poupée. % 

HANOVER has hitherto been the only very important 
town in Germany which does not possess a music-Con- 
servatorium. This defect is now about to be remedied. 
It is said that a staff of eminent teachers has been 
engaged for all branches of the art, and the institution 
will commence operations in the beginning of October. 

A woRK which will, no doubt, interest many persons 
is “Ein Nachtwiachterbuch,” by Josef Wichner, which 
contains a large collection of the cries and songs of the 
old German night-watchmen. It is provided with illus- 
trations and numerous original (unpublished ?) melodies, 
and is published at the very moderate price of four 
marks. 

THE Allg. Musik-Zeitung of September 3rd publishes 
an interesting letter, too long to quote here, from Erahms 
to Hanslick. It relates chiefly to the two early cantatas 
of Beethoven on the death of Joseph II. and the acces- 
sion of Leopold II.—works which Brahms esteemed very 
highly. Brahms then goes on to make some remarks on 
the question as to whether it is advisable to print com- 
plete editions of all the works of masters of the first and 
second class. He seems to think not, and that all 
reasonable demands would be met by a few good copies 
being placed in the chief libraries. He says he fears 
that amateurs and young artists would only be confused 
and led astray by filling their rooms and their brains 
with complete editions of the great masters. He par- 
ticularly specifies Haydn as one whose works he thinks 
it unnecessary to publish in their entirety. 

ITALIAN papers are filled with reports of the Donizetti 
festival at Bergamo; but as the festival consists of 
nothing but some very second-rate performances of some 
of the composer’s most hackneyed operas, and of an 
exhibition of Donizetti relics, it would hardly interest our 
readers to go into further details. 

IT is almost hopeless to attempt to understand what 
has happened to Signor Mascagni at Pesaro. Rumours 
that he has, or has not, or that he will, or will not, resign 
his post as director of the Conservatoire, fly about in 
such confusing fashion that the reader is quite bewil- 
dered. Some sort of quarrel between the composer and 
the managers appears to have taken place, but what it is 
about, or what it will result in, nobody seems to know. 

As it is now pretty certain that there will be no autumn 
opera season at La Scala Theatre of Milan, an enter- 
prising impresario has seized the opportunity to give a 
short season at the Dal Verme Theatre under the dé¢on 
of Signor Toscanini, a conductor of repute. 

SIG. MANCINELLI's opera, Hero and Leander, is to be 
given at the Opera-house of Madrid previous to its pro- 
duction on the stage of Covent Garden. 


THE usual number of new Italian operas has been 
roduced, but the only one that seems to call for notice 
is La Falena, by Antonio Smareglia, a composer already 
favourably known in the South of Europe. The music is 


said to be distinguished by fertility of invention and 
remarkable technical skill. It had a very considerable 
success, especially as regards the first act and a long 
love-duet in the second. 

THE old house at Munich formerly inhabited by the 
old Flemish composer, Orlando di: Lasso, is to be pulled 
down. Weare told that a memorial tablet will be affixed 
to the building which is to take its place, but this is poor 
compensation for the loss of so interesting a memorial. 

THE Danish composer, August Enna, has completed 
an opera founded on one of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tales. 

AT the late celebration of the gooth anniversary of the 
foundation of the town of Trondhjem an oratorio (or 
probably a cantata) by Ole Olsen, a popular Norwegian 
composer, inferior only to Grieg and Svendsen, was 
produced. Its title is Nidavos, which was the ancient 
name of Trondhjem. 

A MONUMENT to Niels Gade has been unveiled at 
Copenhagen. One is surprised to learn that this had 
not been done before. 

THE new opera-house which is being built at Stock- 
holm will shortly be opened with a new national opera, 
entitled Zhe Treasure of King Waldemar, by Andreas 
Hallen, a well-known Swedish composer. 

THE post of Professor of the Piano at the Conserva- 
toire of Moscow having been vacated through the death 
of the late Paul Pabst, the post has been offered to Mr. 
Lamond, M. Risler, and Prof. Kwast, who have all in 
turn declined it. 

THE octogenarian pianist, Anton de Kontski, is making 
a concert tour through the chief towns of Eastern Siberia. 
This is indeed opening up new fields, and we congratu- 
late the veteran on his enterprise. 

SOME papers announce that Dvorak is engaged on an 
opera founded on Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but the subject is so unsuited to music that we cannot 
believe the report. At any rate, we hope real negro 
vocalists will be forthcoming for the negro parts. An 
operatic Uncle Tom, or Topsy, might be expected to 
“draw.” Meanwhile, we should like to know what has 
become of another opera on which Dvordk has been 
engaged—that founded on AHzawatha, a subject very 
well adapted to musical treatment and, we should fancy, 
suited to the Bohemian composer’s talent. 

A MONUMENT to Beethoven has been erected at 
Chicago. On the pedestal has been cut a quotation 
from the finale of the Choral Symphony. Unfortunately, 
it has been found that there are eight mistakes in the 
music and two in the words. As the Chicagoans are 
extremely sensitive to ridicule in anything relating to 
their city, it is probable that the statue will be taken 
down, and the pedestal replaced by another more accu- 
rately inscribed. 

Deatus.—Mr. G. A. Lohr, for forty years (1845-85) 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, who died August 
25th, aged 76, is said to have been, in conjunction with 
a Leicester clergyman, the first organizer of musical 
harvest festivals, an institution which soon spread from 
Leicester all over the country.—Martin Lazare (b. 1829, 
d. August 6th) was a Belgian composer, of no great dis- 
tinction, but author of much salon music, some of which 
had merit. In early life he travelled a good deal, and 
had some reputation as a pianist.—Wilhelm Heiser 
(b. 1816, d. September 9th) was a German song-writer, 
many of whose songs had, thirty or forty years ago, an 
enormous popularity, which they seem to have obtained 
by their simplicity and sentimentality rather than by any 
strictly musical merits.—Friedrich August Naubert (b. 





March 23rd, 1839, d. August 26th) was another song- 
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writer, of a type superior to Heiser, but his songs will not 
probably long survive their author.—Bernhard Kothe, 
who died at Breslau July 25th, was the writer of some 
useful works relating to music in Catholic services and 
the teaching of music in schools, as well as composer of 
much sacred music.—Nic. Bassi, an Italian violinist and 
operatic conductor of repute, died at Cremona on August 
gth.—Dr. Otto Giinther, the highly esteemed Director 
(since 1881) of the Leipzig Conservatorium, died September 
12th. He will be greatly regretted by all his colleagues. 
(For further details, see our “ Letter from Leipzig.”) 





AUGENER’S EDITION 
OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The Royal Academy of Music and 
Royal College of Music 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
1898. 
In Eleven ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Mus‘c 


published by Messrs. Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 
and 1897. 





A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE. 


3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
3 Studies and 3 Pieces 


SENIOR GRADE. 


65042 List A. 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
6505@ List B. 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 
65064 List C. 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 


6so1a List A. 
6502@ List B. 
6503@ List C. 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
ELEMENTARY. 


» & 
6s07a List A, B,C. 6 Studies and 6 Pieces — 


$ 
net I 
LOWER DIVISION. 
65102 List A, B, C. 6 Studies and 5 Pieces 


HIGHER DIVISION. 


6513a List A. 2 Studies and 2 Pieces... 
6514a List B, 2 Studies and 2 Pieces... 
6515@ List C. 2 Studies and 2 Pieces ... . 


For further particulars see specified List. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 


NEW WORKS FOR VIOLONCELLO 


BY 


GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 


LEICHTE TONBILDER. — Six easy Tone- 


pictures for the Violoncello, in the first position, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. 


Op, 
Evening Song 


119, 
Abendlied. 
Trauer. Mourning ie ae 
Freud und Leid. Joy and Sorrow ... 

. Leichter Sinn. Light-hearted 

5. Zufriedenheit. Contentment 
Entsagung. Resignation = we Pe 

(To be had also in Augener's Edition, No. 7690, net, 2s.) 

‘Six easy Tone-pictures for ‘cello and piano by Goltermann are 

delightful.” — 7’e Strad, March, 1897. 


\\ 


ODERN SUITE for Violoncello, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. 
Op. 122, 
No. 1. Prelude .., +“ “a dat « ese én eos 
2. Romance .., we a om ie oie we 3 
3. Funeral March .., = 
4. Gavotte + ae 
5. Tarantelle -_3- 


s. d. 


I 


(To be had also in Augener’s Edition, No. 7691, net, 2s.) 

‘** The Romance is graceful, and the Funeral March suitably solemn. The 
Gavotte, with its pleasing points of imitation, is charming, The closing 
movement is a lively Tarantelle, or rather Saltarelle. That the pieces are 
effectively written for the solo instrument may be taken for granted.”— 
Music Trades Review, April 15, 1897. 

‘* Five excellent pieces. They are all admirably adapted to the instru- 
ment, and will be sure to receive the approbation of all players." —7ke 
Strad, April, 1897. 


Augener's Edition, No. 7684. 


IX EASY TONE-PICTURES for Violon- 
cello and Pianoforte. Op. 129. (Religioso, Fréhliches Spiel, s. d. 
Traum, Idylle, Stille Liebe, Zum Tanze) ... ~~ w oo. net 2-- 
“These pieces, played well in a drawing room, will please as much or 
more than those of the elaborate and difficult order. It is remarkable how 
brilliant an effect is produced by simple means in the number entitled 
‘Merry Play,’ a sort of tarantella, which is within the reach of a beginner 
in solo playing.”"—Musical News, Aug. 14, 1897. 
‘In addition to being ‘easy,’ they are one and all of the requisite musical 
interest to the player.” Musical Standard, July 24, 1897. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W., 
22, Newgate Street, E.C., and 81, Regent Street, W. 





STEPHEN HELLER’S 
PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


Edited by E. PAUER. 
English Fingering. 


Rook I. 25 Studies to cultivate the feeling 

for rhythm and expression ... Op.47,liv. IL... 
- Op. 47, liv. If. 
III. FA ” de ee Op. 47, liv. 11... 

1V. 30 Melodious and Progressive Studies Op. 46, liv. I. 
Vv. ow OGneaile BR ... 
Vi. Po - ” «. Op. 46, liv.III. .. 
VII. 25 Melodious Studies ..,. ove we Geese  .«. 
» VIII, ¢s a Oe Th. cc 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Steger, 


Il. ” ” ” 


” oe oe 





and 22, Newgate Street. 
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VORTRAGSSTUDIEN 
STUDIES IN STYLE, 


A collection of striking and favourite pieces of Old Masters, 


ARRANGED FOR 


VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANOFORTE 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


NARDINI. Adagio Cantabile 

. VERACINI. Sarabande 
G. B. PERGOLESE. Air d’Eglise 
A. CORELLI. Adagio 
J. M. LECLAIR. Teechente and Tambourin 
A. LOTTI. Avia .. 
D. BUXTEHUDE. Sarabande and Courante 
G. F. HANDEL. Sarabande. (Largo.) .. 
— Adagioand Allegro .. es a 
G. B. MARTINI. Gavotte 
G. B. LULLI. Sarabande 


Largo . 
a KREBS. _Bourlesca 
*, COUPERIN. Les Agréments 
— La Bandoline .. se 
Gavotte .. oe 
. Romanze. . 
B. MARTINI. Air de Ballet’ : ; ; 
P. RAMEAU. Rondeau gracieux .. me . 
- COUPERIN. Gavotte a es = a 
. LOCATELLI. Adagio 
CASSELLA. pone 4 funebre ed Allegro impetuoso 
GAMBERO. Sarabande and Bourrée - 
H. E. BACH. Airs de Ballet . ; 
G. F. HANDEL. Air ani Gavotte i 
MATTHESON. Sarabande. (Gc minor) we 
. KUHNAU. Sarabande. (c minor).. 
CHR. NICHELMANN. Sarabande. (a minor) . 
J. DE CHAMBONNIERES. Sarabande. (c minor) 
J. B. LOEILLY. Sarabande. (G minor) ~ 
G. F. HANDEL. Sarabande. (F major) 
A. CORELLI. Gavotte (F major) 
F. COUPERIN. Gavotte (a minor) 
J. P. RAMEAU. Gavotte (D) 
J. S. BACH. Gavotte (c minor) . 
G. F. HANDEL. Gavotte (a) 
—— Gavotte (G) . a 
J. M. LECLAIR. Gavotte (c minor) a 
J. EXAUDET. Gavotte (p minor) 
C.W. GLUCK. Gavotte (a) 
— Gavotte(a) .. 
P. PERRIN. Gavotte (p minor) 
. (Old French). Gavotte (c) 
(Old French). Gavotte (p major) 
J. B. LOEILLET. Gavotte (c) . 
J.S.BACH,. Gavotte (p minor) 
G. F. HANDEL. Trauermarsch 
Menuet .. 
A, CORELLI. Adagio and Gavotte 
.S. BACH. Praeludium . 
1. BOCCHERINI. Menuet 
J. M. LECLAIR. Largo .. 
A.CORELLI. Giga 
G. F. HANDEL. Aria 
J. HAYDN. ond Serenade 
W. A. MOZART, Gavotte in gb flat 
—— Pantomime a= o% 
Gavotte in A major . oe 
AUGENER & CO. 1 199, Regent anny W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 
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London : 


NEW VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 


KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell, 


12 


— 


Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s. net. 

* This little book of easy studies for violoncello is (yp the result of an intimate 
acquaintance with the requirements of a teacher of the instrument. They are essen- 
tially of a technical character, and embrace studies in bowing, ering, arpeggi, shifting, 
skipping —_-. gliding the soa, | the springing stroke, teacher and student 
alike they will prove invaluable, and it is with pleasure we notice the appearance of — 
which are desi; to lighten the arduous work of those who give practical instruc 
playing on stringed instruments.”—Monthly Musical Record, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





Augener’s Edition, No. 9212. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLIN PLAYING 


BY 
ProFEssor C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE 
AND A. 
CHAPTER ON THE VIOLA. 


Edition No. 9212. 
Price in paper covers, net, 2s.; bound, net, 2s. 6d. . 
Also separately, 
GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE 
(AND VIOLA LITERATURE). 
Edition No. g212a, net, 4d. 
* The contents of oe new catechism are divided in the same way as its predecessor 


on the —— (by the ~y author and translator), That being so, we need not 
but rather try and give a general iden of the whole.” 





“Part 1 on ‘The me, contains a summarised history of the violin, its 
makers past and present, description of, and many valuable hints about, the various 
parts of both instrument and bow, etc. 


“Part 2, ‘The Technique of Violin Playing,’ gives instruction to would-be performers 
by means of diagrams, exercises, admirably clear and condensed information about the 
various * strokes,’ ornaments, etc., and complete tables of harmonics, natural and arti- 
ficial. 


“ Part 3, ‘ The Performance’ treats briefly of ‘The Rendering,’ 


’ Phrasing,’ and 
kindred worics. 


Then comes an alphabetical series of miniature viographies, * Cele- 
brated Violin Players of the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries,’ amplified and brought well 
up to date by the translator, 

‘Another thing for which we are indebted to Mr. Matthews is his addition of some 
useful foot-notes, and even diagrams, for the further elucidation of several important 
details ; such as the relative sizes of the strings, the Geneon qualities of boy and 
their effe fects, etc., all this within the compass of 135 pages |! M. R.” 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch: 22, ee Street, E.C. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLONCELLO PLAYING 








BY 
PRoFEsSoR C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated from the German by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE. 
Edition No, gatz. Price, in paper covers, 2s, ; bound, 2s, 6d, 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE, 


Separately, No. g2tra, price 4d. 


‘*Contains many useful hints for those who have begun their studies, and a better tutor 
could hardly be desired ; although it is, of course, impossible to make any real advance 
in such studies without a master. The lists of celebrated players and of the best works in 
violoncello literature are useful appendages to a book of decided worth.” —7/e 7 imes. 


**A most valuable book for violoncellists, from the pen of Prof. Carl Schroeder (trans- 
lated from the German by J.. Matthews). We quite agree with the translator that ’cello 
players in this country have hitherto had little provided for them outside the tutors and 
studies for the instrument. Carl Schroeder's book entitled ‘ A Catechism of Violoncello 
Playing,’ leaves nothing to be further desired in this respect. F The appendix will 
prove a valuable guide as to the best works to study, both pieces and exercises of every 
description being enumerated. We cannot recommend this book too highly, and feel 
sure it wil be a boon to both professionals and amateurs.” —7 Ae Strad. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W, 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
OCTOBER, 1897. 


PIANOFORTE 808.66. 


peren 


No. 


+» eac 


Ly ric Pieces. 2 books . each 


‘I. Op. 55. Polnische poe 
2893 NEUE MBISTERL EDER. 21 Songs, arr. (Reinecke) 
2867a,6 SINDING. Op. 34. 6 Characterstiicke, 2 books... each 
PIANO DUETS, 4 HANDS. 


2915 HALVORSEN. Vasantasena-Suite (Kleinmichel) 

acgsc HANDEL. Concerto No, 5, in p —— oe 

2472, MARCH ALBUM. (8 Marches) .. wee 
2 PIANOFORTES, 4 HANDS. 
(For performance 2 copies are required.) 


28958, 4 CHOPIN. 2 Piano Concertos (Ruthardt) 
2897 MOZART. Piano Concerto in p minor eae) 
2899 WEBER. Op. 79. Concertstlick (Ruthardt) . 


2 PIANOFORTES, 8 HANDS. 
HANDEL. Hallelujah, from The A/essiah (Burchard) 


ORGAN. 
by Matthison-Hansen) .. 


2343 


GRIEG. Compositions (ar:. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


GRIEG. Romance from String-quartet, Op. 27 (Sitt) 
NEUE MEISTER DES VIOLINSPIELS (8 Pieces) 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
POPPER. Op. 69. Suite ... 


SCORES AND PARTS, 


HALVORSEN. Vasantasena-Suite. Score 

Wind-i -instrurhents 

String Parts each 

HANDEL. Concerto No. 5 in b, for String Orchestra and 
2 Violins and Violoncello obbligato (arr. for concert use by 
Kogel). — sas in ae - a ” 

pa each 

STRAUSS. 3 Waltzes (Biue Danube: Weib und 
Gesang ; Du und Du). Score ... we sia 


SONGS. 
Vol. IV. for low voice 


VOCAL SCORE. 


BEETHOVEN. An die Freude. 
Symphony (Hofmann) . 
SCHUMANN. Zigeunerleben. 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 


AUGENER & CO., London; ig9, Regent Street, W.; 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C,; and 81, Regent Street, W., and of all Music-sellers in 
sown and Country. 


RNOLD 


Wein, 


469¢ GRIEG-ALBUM. 


2227 Final chorus from the oth 


2242 Chorus 


KRUG’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. s. d, 
Italienische Barcarole. Op. 64, No. 1. ies ae . Price 3 
Schottische Ballade. Op. 64, No. 2. ; ae ~~ « = 
New Year's Greeting (Neujahrsgruss). Op. ‘ oe » 3 
Scenes of Travel (Reisebilder), 8 characteristic pieces of medion 
difficulty, Op. 69. (Edition No, 6208 a, 4). 2 Books, each 
net 
A Spring Day. (Ein Frublingstag ) ~ epee Studies, Op. 71. 
(Edition No, 6209 a, 4.) 2 Books... each net 


AUGENER & CO.,, 199, Regent Street ; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street. 


London : 








R. NORRIS CROKER, Author of “Handbook 


MN for Singers "’eand “Seventy Vocal Exercises’ (Augener & Co.), 
gives Lessons in town, in Voice Propuction. During Vacations 

he also gives a special Series of Lessons to Teachers, &c. For terms. 

address~ Mr. Norris Croker, 24, The oeneneses Brondesbury, N.W. 


* INGING from the STAFF SIMPLIFIED : 


(Movas_Le PircH—TRransposiTion Metuop.) A Manual of Short 
a na Singing Exercises (Diatonic Intervals, Elementary Transition), 
by Tue EBBELS. 1st a (24 Lessons), 2s. 6d. net. To be had from 
AUGENER & CO., 








EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THxoreTicaAL Worxs in Avcensr’s Evition. 


Demy 8vo. 
4 


No. 
g182, 





ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND *= 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus. . Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 
Professor of Music in in the University of Dublin ‘enth 
Edition. With AnalyticalIndex .. «.. « 


g182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately .., 


8a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition -  m 


8 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS ew a ene.” 
Fourth Edition oc « eee ove 


oe KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “ HARMONY.” Second Edition ove 
OUNTERPOINT : STRICT AND 
FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinbu: h, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fi th Edition . 


91834 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 


83a ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
— and ae — for Harmonizing. ‘Third 


one eee oe 


s/- 
-/6 


al- 


9183. 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Hy ne of Music in a Calves of Dublin, Second 

ition eve 


gt84a ANALYTICAL INDEX to ‘ 


UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., i. ~ Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and of Music in the ay of 
Dublin. Third Edition we wee ow 


o18¢, FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues one into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition < - we 


oie M USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER sien 
B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 

Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 

Dublin. Third Editior, with Analytical Index a ie 

9187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to‘ 
9188, A Prien FORMS: a to «Musical 


Form.” Second Edition 


9184, 


“Double Counserpoint ot Canon” 





grfs, 





* Musical Form” 


s/- 





“A result of laborious h, f — 
Pa’ ao (== -* cm, outspoken opia!on, and wide knowledge.” 


ve eful recognition. 
be overlookea that the work done is not only thorough: bat, to use a modern ex i 
finds himself nents of ens 


‘up to date’; so that the student gueea® by Mr, Prout 
who can be learned without bein — Cy = Tend & een 
that which is th J or H "aM usicad 


and useful through ng medium 


News, May te: Ls 
° ee Mr. Lis gi h will d 
take the eBay Tcrraph March 17th, 1893. 
oy Pip dh we oy only ee elcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard ~~ in this and other countries,’ Bristol Times, October 21st, 1893. 

bed erhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,” — 
Weekly Dispatch, anuary 7th, 1894. 

* The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be * Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now Cy large acquaintance with the works of ail 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern, without the trouble end expense 
Guuaiied bn the puschoss and dhudy of the camsealhakinapen, deel 14th, 1894. 

e ractical series of text-books on the jects of music. 
theory ever SS SSS pe. a hy - ae 
wd, dnt A monumental series of educational works.”—<Athenawm, Arril 

8. 
In its way an epech-masting © net an opechvensting achiever 
Mr. Prout’s * Applied Forms’ is leated series i student's 
r. reas. pp! <a ie mapeaeeda ey 4 ER 


- Augener, and. of to regard it as the 
valuable, . . . His book isa mine of information,” —Satwrday Review, Oct. 2th, ips, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London, 
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alien PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). 
GADE, NIELS W, Albumblitter, No. 3, in B flat. C. 2 
—— Novelettein A, Op. 19, No.9. C. 2 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Arabesque in ¢, ‘Op. 49, 



































Ree e ©, wu I 
—— Study in c, Op. 47 ‘No. 25 Revised, phrased, 
and fingered by Herrmann Scholtz. C. ... 2— 








HUMMEL, J. N. La Galante. Op. 120. C. 
MACKENZIE, A, C, ‘‘Forester’s Song.” Op. 9. 

No. 2. C. 3: 
MAYER, C. Valse de Salon. “Op. 106, No. 5 S 3- 
oe “<-a Characteristic Piece. Op. 7 






















































































No. ae ; ; 2— 
MOZART, W. A. Variations in F.C 2— 
8283 PAUER, E. Suite de Piéces en heine de Danses 
anciennes. Op. 7 .. , met 2— 
6318¢ PAUER, MAX. Speaal: Etiiden, Op. 11, Book III, 
, (Studies Nos. 9 to 12). C... net 2 
PERLES MUSICALES. Recueil de Morceaux de 
Salon. C. :— 
No, 61. W. BARGIEL, Album, No, 1, in F sharp 
minor 














62. ARNOLD KRUG. _Italienische Barcarole... 
63. G, BorcH. Chanson et Danse norvégienne 
64. E. HABERBIER. Chanson sans a7 can 
SCHUMANN, R, _“' Jagdlied,” from Op. 82. C. ... 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the “Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1898. C. Complete in 
eleven one shilling vols. (Uniform in engraving 
and printing with Augener’s Edition for 1891-97.) 
A.—LOocAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS, 
6s04a_ Senior Grade : List A (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) net 1 
6505a List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) net 1 
65064 List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) net 1 


B,—LocaAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
6513@ Higher Division: List A (2Studies and 2 Pieces) net 1 — 
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6514a List B (2 Studies and 2Pieces) net 1 — 
65154 List C (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 1 — 
ORGAN. 











5811c MATTHEWS, J. Short Voluntaries : Select Move- 
ments from the Works of Celebrated Composers, 
transcribed. Book III, (Schytte, Berceuse ; Schu 
bert, Andante; Hauptmann, Romance; Beet- 
hoven, Andante; Haydn, Aria), Oblong. net I — 
5833 WAGNER, R. Wedding music from Lohengrin 
(Bridal March, Bridal Chorus and Grand Proces- 
sional March}, transcribed ial J. Wodehouse. 
Oblong... fe oe met I— 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DAVID, F. Romance in F sharp major (original key) I1— 
—— Romance in F major (transposed) sa I— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD.  Potpourris on Popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios :— 

s41t H&ROLD, Zampa, 
5412 LorTZING. Wildschiitz. 
5413. LortTzinc. Czar und Zimmermann, 
5414 MéHUL. Joseph. 
G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello’and Pianoforte net 1 6 

















































































































»» Flute, Violoncello and Pianoforte ... net 1 4 
ra »» Flute and Pianoforte ... a .. => net i — 
KX. ,, Flute Solo sin ou .. net —6 









STANFORD, C. VILLIERS. Quartet, No. 3,inD s. d. 


minor, for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. Up, 64: 
9272a Score snd ees << * ae 


1 6 
9272) ~=In Parts ... net 5 — 
77646 WERNER, jos.” "40 Studies “for the Vicioncelto. 
Op. 46. Book II. (20 studies) net 2 4 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
HANDEL. Recit., ‘ First perish thou"; Air, “ Let 
other creatures die” from Jephtha tee 3— 
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